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GENERAL  AND  INTRODUCTORY 


V  I  E  W,       &C. 


.  HERE  is  nothing  which  can  x accelerate  the 
progrefs  of  Science  more  effectually,  than  a 
mutual  and  fpeedy  communication  of  the  various 
difcoveries  made  in  different  countries. 

It  is  from  a  fihcere  defire,  to  contribute  fome- 
thing,  if  poflible,  towards  promoting  this  end, 
that  I  venture  to  addrefs  the  Learned  and  Philo- 
(bphers,  on  the  Kantean  principles,  concerning 
Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity. 

A     .  Immanuel 


Imulanuel  Kant,  Royal  Profeflbr  of  Morals  and 
Metaphyfics  in  the  Univerfity  of  K6nigfbergK  now 
about  feventy  years  of  age,  and  flill  continuing  to 
inftrud  his  numerous  auditors  with  diftinguifhed 
applaufe  ;  is  univerfally  acknowledged  by  his  ene 
mies,  as  well  as  friends,  to  be  the  greatefl  philo-% 
fophical  genius  ever  produced  in  Germany.  The 
works  which,  after  twenty  years  deep  ftudy  and 
clofe  application,  he  has  publimed,  betweeivthe 
years  1781  and  1793,  and  the  titles  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  note  fubjotned*,  are  confidently 
reported  to  contain  the  true  feeds  of  a  great  and 
beneficial  reform  in  all  the  departments  of  theo 
retical,  and  in  fome  of  practical  Philofophy* 
They  are  diligently  ftudied  by  every  thinking  man 
in  Germany,  who  would  raife  himfelf  above  the 

fuperiicial 

*  i .  Kritik  dcr  reinen  Vernunftt  or,  Criticifm  of  Pure  Rca- 
fon.— Publifhed  1781. 

2.  Prolegomena  zu  eincr  jedefi  kunftlgen  Meiapbyfik9  die  ah 
Wijjenfchaft  ewird  auftrcten  klnnen^  or,  Introduftion  to  all  fu 
ture  Metaphyfics  that  fliall  deferve  the  name  of  a  Science.—* 
Publifhed  1783. 

3.  Metaphyjifcbe  Anfangsgrundc  dcr  Naturwiflertfchaft,  or, 
Metaphyfical  Elements  of   Natural    Philofophy.— Pu 
1787. 

4.  Kritik  der praftifclien  Vernunftt  or,  Criticifm  of  Praftical 
Reafon.—PubliHied  1788. 

5.  Kritik 
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fupcrikul  wifdoin  of  popular  maxims,  and  pene 
trate  deeper  than  is  tifual  into  the  more  important 
interefts  of  an  intelligent- Being. 

Although  I  cannot,  at  prefent,  undertake  to 
remove  the  doubts  of  thdfe  writers,  who,  from 
want  of  fufficient  knowledge,  have  endeavoured  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  Profeffor  Kant,  fincc  this 
would  carry  me  too  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  • 
prefent  Treatife — yet  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the 
Learned  of  this  country  would  do  great  fervice  to 
the  caufe  of  truth  and  fcience,  if,  inftead  of  leaving 
any  further  room  for  vague  and  fallacious  reports, 
they  were  to  encourage  a  correct  and  fpeedy  tranf- 
lation  of  his  works,  and  bring  the  alledged  im 
portance  of  his  difcoveries  to  a  fevere  and  im 
partial  examination. 

.    5.  Kntik  tier   Urtbejlfkrdfty  or,    Criticifm  of  Judgment. -- 
Publifncd  1790* 

6.  Grundlegung  zur   Zletapbyfik  der   Sltten>    or,  Principles    . 
for  the  Metaphyfics  of  Morals. --Publifhed  1792. 

7.  Die  Religion  tnnerhalb  dcr  Gren-x.cn  'der  blofccn   Vcrnunft^ 
or,  Religion  confidered  within  the  Bounds  of  mere  Rcafon.-- 
— Publifhed  1793. 

S.  Dfr  cinzig  m'tjglicbe  Re--weis  worn  Dafcyn  Goftcs,  or,  Tlie 
only  poffiblc  Dcmonftration'  of  the  Rxirtcnce  of  the  Deity.— 
Publsfhed  1770. 

is  work  does  not  conftitutc  any  part  of  tbc  Kantean  fyftem, 
55  it  was  publiflied  ten  years  before  that  fyflcia  was  completed. 

A  z  What, 
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** 

Whatever  the  refult  of  fuch  endeavours  may  be, 
whether  they  terminate  in  a  clear  and  complete  re 
futation  of  the  whole  celebrated  fyftem,  or  juftify 
the  praifes  hitherto  beftowed  on  its  fuperior  excel 
lence,  no  one,  I  truft,  will  have  reafon,  in  either 
cafe,  to  complain,  with  a  certain  writer,  of  having 
loft  his  time  in  a  laborious  attention,  that  isunre-, 
warded  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  ufeful  difcovery. 
For  Kant  treats  of  objects  which  intereft  the  whole 
human  race ;  his  Philofophy  is  a  well-regulated 
whole  of  principles,  not  borrowed  from  preceding 
ages;  Should  thefe  principles  Hand  the  ted  of  ex 
amination,  the  prefent  fund  of  important  know 
ledge  will  be  confiderably  increafed,  and  mould 
they  fhrink  before  the  eye  of  critiqifm,  the  detec 
tion  of  their  hidden  fallacy  may  ferve  as  a  re 
markable  inftance  of  the  neceflity  of  caution  againft 
errors  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and,  perhaps,  lead  to 
the  difcovery  of  pofitive  and  ufeful  truths  hitherto 
unknown. 

Thefe  confiderations  have  principally  induced 
me,  not  only  to  open  a  free  difcuffion  of  the  Kan- 
tcan  principles  by  le&urcs,  in  which  I  (hall  con-  . 
tinue,  as  I  liave  already  done,  to  anfwer  any  ob- 

jcftions 
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iefiions  which  may  be  offered,  but  alfo  to  fubmit 
them,  by  a-  fcries  of  fucceffive  publications,  to  the 
impartial  judgment  of  a  philofophic  public. 

The  long  fpace  of  time  which  I  have  employed 
in  fludying  the'  Kantean  Philofophy,  and  the  fa 
vourable  opportunity  which  I  have  enjoyed,  of 
penetrating  into  its  more  difficult  argumentsr^by 
the  immediate  afliftance  of  the  author,  will,  I 
hope,  fecurc  me  from  the  reproach  of  not  being 
fufficicntly  prepared  for  what  I  intend  to  execute, 
•  us  well  as  from  the  danger  of  affigning  principles  to 
Kant,  which  he  never  adopted. 

But  though,  I  believe,  I  am  fufficient  mafter  of 
the  fubjecl:  itielf,  there  will  be  room  for  indulgence 
as  to  the  ftile  and  mode  in  which  I  may  deliver  my 
fentiments.  And  this  indulgence,  I  hope,  thofe 
will  not  refufe  me,  who  confider,  that  the  Engliih 
is  not  my  native  language—that  to  diftinguifli  all 
the-  delicacies  and  all  the  fhades  of  exprcflion, 
\vonld  have  required  much  more  time  than  I  could 
poflibly  command— that  the  eflential  chai^erittics. 
ot  a  philofophical  ftile  are  clcarncfs  and  prccifion, 

ier  than  form  and  drefs—that  all  the  graces  and 
powers  of  eloquence  have  not  produced  a  tranfla-. 

tioa 
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tion  of  Kant's  Criticiim  of  Pure  Reafon,  although 
this  important  work  might  have  been  tranflated  ten 
/  years  ago,  and  that  the  pleafures  of  fade  ought  to  be 
j  reftrained  when  they  threaten  to  retard  the  progrcfs 
of  knowledge.  However,  the  flricteft  attention  to 
all  the  remarks  which  I  may  be  able  to  obtain  con 
cerning  my  labours,  and  which,  if  they  are  candid 
and  juft,I  (hall  always  receive  with  due  acknowledg-  . 
ment,  will,  I  hope,  foon  enable  me  to  fatisfy  the 
reader  in  point  of  language  as  well  as  other  par-  - 
ticulars. 

The  prefent  Treatife  is  chiefly  intended  to  fug 
ged  that  preliminary  knowledge  which  is  indif- 
penfably  neceffary,  though'  not  fufRcient  to  the 
'underflanding  of  ProfefTor  Kant's  principles  con 
cerning  Man,  the  World  and  the  Deity,  and  to  ena 
ble  the  reader,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  in  an  intro 
ductory  view,  previoufly  to  judge  what  he  may 
expect  from  a  more  comprehenfive  fludy  of  the 
Kantean  fyftem. 

To  accomplifh  thefe,  and  fimilar  ends,  forne 
writers  have  attempted  to  prefent  the  public  xvith 
mere  extracts  of  what  feemed  to  them  moft  re 
markable  in  Kant's  writings.  But  his  philofophy 

is 
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h  not  known  enough  to  admit  of  any  intelligible 
cxf rafts,  if  not  accompanied  by  confiderable  ex 
planations.  It  forms  one  chain  of.  clofely  con 
nected  argument,  where  each  link,  from  the  no* 
vclty  of  its  construction,  mud  neceffarily  perplex 
the  reader,  if  that  immediately  preceding  be  not 
completely  underftoodk 

Being  fully  convinced  that  this  method  of  intro* 
clion  mud  unavoidably  fail  of  fuccefs,  and  that  a 
htioii  of  Kant's   works,   however   defirable, 
ought,  for  many  reafons,  not  to  appear  without 
feme  proper  introduction,  I  fhall  attempt  in  con- 
fequence  of  fome  hints  contained  in  Profeflbr  Rein- 
hold's  excellent  Theory  of  Human  Reprefentations, 
to  purfue  a  different  road,  and  to  lay  before  the 
reader  in  this  Treatife  as  a  preliminary  confidera- 

tloil,  firft,  THAT  SERIES  OF  PHILOSOPHIC  OPINIONS 
WHICH     HAS     GIVEN     OCCASION     TO    THOSE    KAN- 

TEAN   PRINCIPLES,  of  which  I  fliall  offer  an  ex- 
trad.     And  this  feries  of  opinions  will,   I  think, 
become  an  objeft  worthy  of  particular  attention, 
rough  they '  may  already  be  known  from 
tory  of  Philofophy,  yet  I  am  certain,   they 
arc  no:  confidcred  in  that  light  in  which  Kant  has 

con  fide  red 
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confidered  them,  and  in  which  they -ought  to  be 
confidered,  in  order  that  his  Improvements  and 
difcoveries  may  be  properly  underftood  and  duly 
eftimated.  To  this  hiftorical  fketch  of  opinions  I 
(hall  add,  as  a  fecond  neceffary  objed;  of  previous 
consideration,  SOME  REMARKS  ON  THAT  METHOD 

OF     PHILOSOPHISING    WHICH    PROFESSOR    KANT 

HAS  USED  IN  HIS  ENQUIRIES.  And  tliefe  remarks 
will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  contribute  to  throw  a  light  on 
the  fpirit  of  his  Philofophy.  I  fliall,  befidcs, 
clearly  and  impartially  defcribe,  as  far  as  is  prac 
ticable,  that  INFLUENCE  WHICH  HIS  PHILOSOPHY 

IS  LIKELY  TO  HAVE  ON  SCIENCE  IN  GENERAL, 
AND  ON  RELIGION  AND  MORALS  IN  PARTICULAR. 

By  thus  contrafling  the  Kantean  Syflem  with  thofe 
of  other  Philofophers,"  I  think  I  fliall  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  good  previous  opinion  of  what  he 
may  reafonably  expeft  from  the  ftudy  of  Kant's 
works,  and  put  him  in  poiTeffion  of  fuch  prelimi 
nary  -  'knowledge  as  will  prove  ufeful  to  him 
whenever  a  translation  of'thefe  works  fliall  appear. 
Conformably  to  this  plan,  I  ihall  begin  with  ex 
amining  that  feries  of  philofophic  opinions  which 
has  given  occafion  to  Kant's  principles.  But  that 

thcfe 
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thefc  opinions  may  be  the  more .  attentively  con- 
fdercd,  I  (hall  fir  ft  offer  a  fhprt  defcription  of  thofe 
objects' to  which  they  refer*  . 

Thcfe  opinions  do  not  refer  to  the  objects  in- 
vefti^ated  by  Natural  Philofophy,  but  to  thofe 

o  J 

only  which  the  ftudy  of  that  excellent  Science  in- 
ceffandy  ftimulates  us  to  examine,  and  of  which 
it  can  never  of  itfclf  give  any  explicit  information. 

To  prevent  mifunderflanding,  I  muft  ftate,  that 
by  Natural  Philofophy  I  mean  that  Science,  which 
enquires  into  the  various  'properties  and  relations 
of  the  vilible  or.fenfible  Phenomena  in  Nature, 
r*nd  which  excludes  from  the  compafs  of  its  con 
templations  all  thofe  things,  properties,  and  rela 
tions  whofe  exiflence  is  not  attefted  by  the  incon 
trovertible  evidence  of  the  fenfes. 

Now,  there  are  many  objects  of  which  the  fenfes 
are  totally  ignorant,  and  of  which  Natural  Philofo 
phy  cannot  confequently  treat ;  but  which,  never- 
ihelefs,  intereft  all  mankind,  and  perpetually  ob 
trude  themfelves  upon  the  attention  of  thofe  who 
iurvey  the  nature  of  the  world  with  underflanding. 

Thefe  remarkable  objefts,  which  have  their  pro 
per  place  in  Metaphyfics  only,  I  (lull  particularifc 

.  B  1:1 
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'in  the  following  manner;  not,  however,  in  order 
to  fay  fomething  unknown,  but  to  pave  myfelf  a 
more  eafy  palfage  from  what  is  known,  to  fomething 
which  may  perhaps  not  be  known  *. 

I.  Natural  Phtlofophy,  as  has  been  mentioned 
already,  unfolds  the  various  properties  difcoverable 
in  the  natural  Phenomena  by  our  fenfes,  and  by 
doing  this  with  a  rigorous  accuracy  it  prepares  us 
to  make  a  diftinflion  between  things  and  the  mere 
properties  of  things.  Thus  it  afierts,  that  a  thing 
is  coloured,  folid,  heavy,  figured,  &c.  and  that 
neither  colour,  nor  folidity,  nor  weight,  nor  figure, 
taken  fingly  or  collectively,  can  make  the  thing. 
But  as  it  informs  us  only  of  thefe  and  other  proper 
ties,  it  raifes  our  curiofity,  to  enquire  what  the 
things  can  be  which  are  (aid  to  have  thefe  or  other 
properties.  This  queflion,  however,  remains  unan- 
fwered,  and  although  it  is  extremely  metaphyfical, 
yet  it  has  induced  many  Philofophers  of  great  re 
pute  to  diveft,  in  their '  thoughts,  every  exifting 

*  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  if  any  thing  generally  known 
to  the  (cholar  fhould  have  been  introduced  in  foinc  other  part 
of  this  Trcatife,  it  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  render  it  ufcful 
;'.Ifo  to  the  beginner  in  that  brunch  of  I'hilofophy,  of  which  I 
fluill  have  occafion  to  treat. 

-object 
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cbjcfl  in  nature,  of  thofe  properties  which  we  ufually 
difcoverin  them  by  our  fenfes,  and. to  maintain 
concerning  the  remaining  invifible  or  infenfible  be 
ings  feveral  oppofite  opinions,  which  it  is  totally 
impoffible  to  reconcile.  Without  approving  or  dif- 
approving  of  fuch  a  reparation,  I  have  only  to  re 
mark  at  prefent,  ihat  all  the  exifting  things  in  the 
world,  when  thus  ftript  of  their  fenfible  proper 
ties,  arc  ufually  called  fubftances,  and  that  fub- 

inccs,  in  thisfenfe  of  the  word,  have  been  invefli- 
gated  by  ProfefTor  Kant  with  the  greatefl  attention, 
not  in  order  to  difcover  their  internal  nature, 
which  would  have  been  impoffible,  but  to  bring 
to  a  final  determination  thofe  contradictory  opi 
nions  entertained  with  regard  to  them  by  Philofo- 
phcrs,  which,  although  they  may  feerri  trifling  at 
firft  fight,  yet  have  a  decided  and  fatal  influence 
on  the  ufe  of  our  reafon  in  matters  of  Science, 
Morals,  and  Religion. 

II.  Natural  Philofophy  not  only  invefligates  the 

properties  of  the  phenomena  which   furround  us, 

but  it  alfo  traces  them  ^back  to  their  rcfpeftive 

fes.    It  proves  with  incontrovertible  evidence, 

nature  confifts  of  one  uninterrupted  and 

B  2  complex 


complex  chain  of  caufes  and  effects,  and  puts  us 
in  mind,  that  as  a  chain  muft  have  a  firft  link,  fo 
the  caufes  in  nature  muft  depend  upon  a  firft 
caufe.     This  Science  goes  ftill  farther,  and  teaches 
mankind  in  very  plain  and  convincing  language, 
chat  the  firfl  caufe  is  an  intelligent,  mighty,  orri-  / 
niprefent,  wife,  and  beneficent  Being.     But  as  this 
very  fame  fcience  brings  forward   equally  ftrong 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  properties  of  the  firft 
caufe  are  different  from  thofe  of  the  things  pro 
duced  by  it,  and  this  not  only  in  degree,  but  alfo 
in   kind,  philofophers  have  been  at  much  vari 
ance  concerning  that  fpecics  of  properties  pecu 
liarly  belonging  to  the  firft  caufe ;    and  as.  they 
were  taught   by  the  fame  fcience  to  diftinguifh 
between  things  and  mere  properties  of  things,  they 
attempted,  in  confcqnence  of  this,  to  free  their 
idea  of  the  firft  caufe  from  all  thofe  appendages,  as 
they  cxprefs  themfelves,  borrowed  from  the  per^ 
ccivablc  nature  of  man  or  the  world ;    but  finding 
this  idea  to  vanifh  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they 
deprived   it  of  thofe   borrowed  properties,    they 
began   to  difagrce   concerning  what    they  ought 
prccifcly  to  think  by  the  term  jf/y?  caufe,  and  much 

more 
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more  concerning  what  demonftrations  they  fliould 
offer  in  fupport  of  its  exiftence.     : 

In  order  to  fettle  this  divifion  of  fentiment,  which 
originally  fprung;  up  from  an  accurate  fludy  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  and  which  muft  inevitably 
prove  highly  injurious  to  the  caufe  of  truth  and 
virtue,  Profellbr  Kant  has  compofed  a  fection  in 
his  Criueifm  of  Pure  Reafon,  which  in  the  opinion 
icuteft  German  Philosophers,  cannot  fail  of 
deciding  thofc  diirentions  completely  and  for  ever. 

III.  Natural  Philofophy  not  only  invefligates  the 
properties  and  caufes  of  things,  but  it  alfo  claifes 
the  whole  vifible  world  into  various  kingdoms  and 
diftricts  of  living  and  inanimate  objects,  penetrates 
through  that  multiplicity  of  connections,  in  which 
they  (land  with  men  as  well  as  themfelves,  and  in 
forms  us  that  all  the  innumerable  objects  in  the 
univerfe  are  but  parts  of  a  grand  and  beautiful 
whole.  But  after  it  has  thus  excited  the  natural 
curiofity  of  man  to  afk  whether  this  whole  is 
)ounded  or  infinite,  it  does  not  return  any  fatis^ 
factory  anfiver  to  this  queftion. 

he  bounds  of  the  univerfe  in  time  and  fpace, 
together  with  the  limits  prcfcribed  to  the  diviiibi- 

lity 
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lity  of  matter,  are  tinqueftionably  objects  not  per 
ceivable  by  the  fenfes  ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  Natural  Philofophy  excludes  them  from  the' 
circle  of  its  enquiries.     It  might  indeed  feem  that 
"mankind  would  lofe  nothing  by  being  ignorant  of 
the  bounds  of  the  univerfe.   But  fuch  ignorance  ne- 
celTarily  implies  a  want  of  other  knowledge  highly 
unfavourable  to  the  true  interefts   of  mankind. 
For  ProfefTor  Kant,  who  treats  of  this  fubjecl:  at . 
large  in  his  Criticifm  of  Pure  Reafon,   has  clearly 
demonflrated  that  doubts  and  diffcntions  concern-  • 
ing  the  bounds  of  the  univerfe  are  a  fure  fign  that 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  are  not  com 
pletely  fixed.     But  wherever  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge  are  not  fully  afcertained,  there  will  be 
?  (lop  the  progrefs  of'enthu- 
.  nd  fcepticifm,    than    which 
^i  eater  enemies  to  the  true  inte 
nd. 

>art  of  the  vifible  world,  falls  like- 

confideration  of  Natural  Philofo- 

*rirkable  phenomenon  has  been  the 

filiation  for-  many  thoufand  years, 

uioiig  many  other  wonderful  properties, 

difcovered 
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uifcovercJ  a  faculty  of  perceiving  things  by  means 
of  or^anica!  fenfes.  The  enquirers  into  nature  ob- 
fcrved  indeed,  "very  early,  that  the  perceiving  fa 
culty,  or  rather  the  percipient  in  man,  cannot  be 
known  by  means  of  the  natural  eye,  touch,  8cc.  and 
that  therefore,  it  cannot  have  the  properties  of  ex- 
tendon,  folidky,  Sec.  which  are  conftantly  attached 

«• 

to  the  objects  of  the  eye  and  touch  5  for  otherwife 
it  would,   i:i  their  opinion,  be  vifible  or  tangible^ 
which  it  is  not.    But  although  Natural  Philofophy 
niuil  irrchftibly  leads  us  to  make  this  remarkable 
diilinftion  beftvcen  the  percipient  and  the  objecls 
of  the  external  fenfes,   yet  it  leaves  us  unfatisfied,. 
\vhen  \ve  afk,    wherein  that  -diftinftion  precifely 
confifts,  whether  the  one  be  fimple' and  the  others 
compofed,  the  firft  a  fpirit  and  the  laft  corporeal ; 
or  whether  all  the  exigences  in  the  univerfe,   ac 
cording  co  their  true  nature,   are  merely  material 
or  merely  fpiritual,  or  both  at 'the  fame  time. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  draw  the  attention  of 
an  from  SUCH  ABSTRUSE  SPECULATIONS,  as  they 
e  called,  into  the  fertile  field  of  Practical  Philo- 
fophy  ;  but  thefe  attempts  have  always  mifcarricd. 
d,  what  can  be  more  natural  than  that, 

man, 
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man,  who  feels  a  curiofity  to  know  die  nature  of  • 
the  furrounding  objects,  mould  take  an  equal  in* 
tcreft  in  knowing  his  own  perceiving  felf. 

V.  Natural  Philofophy  aflerts,  that  from  the 
fame  caufes  under  fimilar  circumftances,  the  fame*. 
effects  may  be  expected.  It  proves  with  great 
force  of  argument,  that  this  rule  holds  good 
within  the  whole  circle  of  corporeal  phenomena ; 
that  is  to  fay,  as  far  as  they  are  known.  But 
when  we  confider  man,  and  endeavour  to  account 
for  the  various  motions  and  actions  obfervable  in 
him,  we  believe  this  rule  mud:  be  liable  to  fome 
^xception.  For  every  man's  own  experience  will 

rime  caufes  and  under  fimi- 
\cts  are  not  always 

^nced  upon  j  .Ions;    that  fire   and 

•"<*,    may,   at  one  time,    be  the 
Cu  on,  and  at  another/ of  . 

the  ftron^i,.  '-efift,  even  at  the  ha 

zard  of  life  itfe-  ins  to  demonflrate  the 

exiftcnce  of  a  ccrtai.  ,.r  in  man,  which  may 

ad  uninfluenced  by  oilier  powers,  and  obey  no 
other  laws  than  thofe  of  its  own  conftitution. 
But  whether  man  has  really  a  power  of  this  de- 

fcription 
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fci     :ion  or  not,  Natural Philofophy,  although  it 
directs   cur    attention    to   this  fubject  very  fre 
quently,  has  not  been  able  to  decide,  that  is,  not 
in  an  univcrfally  evident  manner.    For  the  Necef- 
fitarians  \vho,  as  is  generally  known,  make  a  con- 
fidcrable  party  in  the  philofbphic  world,  publicly 
proteft  againft   the    arguments    that   have   been 
brought  fonvard  in  favour  of  fuch  a  power,  and 
.11  y  affirm  that  they  are  not  conclullve. 
\Vi;hoi;t  declaring  myfclf  for  or  againfl  any  of 
,<S  ic   is  fufficicnt  at  prefent,    to   notice 
that  the  human  will,  be  it  .free  or  not,  is  an  object 
imperceptible    by  the  fenfes,  and  therefore  inac- 
ccfiiblc  to  the   inveftigations  of  Natural   Philo- 
fophy,  provided  we  keep  to  that  definition  which 
s  given  of  this  Science  by  the  great  Bacon. 
ProfefTor  Kant  has  devoted  a  mod  remarkable 
chapter  in   his  'Criticifm  of  Pure  Reafon,  to  the 
abjcft  of  Human  Volition,  where  he  pfopoies'a 
method  of  fettling  the  diflentions  regarding  this 
difficult  queflion,    which  is  equally  new  and   de 
fer  ving  of  attention. 

ave  now  clearly  pointed  out  all  the  objeAs 

&  philofophic  opinions  which  roufed    the 

^  genius 


genius  of  Kant  to  build  his  celebrated  fyfleru 
concerning  Man,  the  World,  .and  the  Deity. 
Thefe  objects  were  the  nature  of  the  fubflances  of 
which  the  world  is  cOmpofed,  the  bounds  of  the 
univerfe,  the  firft  caufe  of  all  that  exifts,  the  na 
ture  of  the  percipient  principle,  or  the  foul  in  man, 
and  the  free  agency  of  human  volition.  Of  thefe 
objefts  I  have  remarked  that  they  are  impercep 
tible  by  the  fenfes,  and  that  as  fuch,  they  cannot 
belong  to  the  field  of  Natural  Philofophy.  A* 
Metapiiyfics  form  that  Science  which  treats  of  ex- 
iftences  not  perceivable  by  the.  fenfes,  thofe  objects 
will  mod  naturally  have  their  places  in  this  fcience  ; . 
and  as  every  man  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed 
incapacity,  has  formed  for  himfclf  fome  notions  of 
the  firft  caufe,  the  foul,  the  human  will,  &c.  it 
follows,  that  every  man  is,  in  fome  degree,  a  Meta- 
phyfician,  although  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this 
circumftance,  that  every  man's  metaphyfics  will 
agree  with  thofe  of  others,  or  be  equally  correct. 

It  is  now  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  that 
variety  of  philofophical  opinions  which  prcdomi-, 
nate  at  this  day,  concerning  the  objects  I  have  par- 

ticularifed, 
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licuhrifcd,  and  this  I  Hull  endeavour  to  do  briefly 
i:i  die  following  manner  : 

OPINIONS. 

I.   CONCERNING   THE  SUBSTANCES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(.1)  All  exifting,fubftances  are  either  fimple,. 
or  compofed  of  the  fimple.  , 

:)  There  is  no  where  in  the  univerfe  any  Tub- 
fiance  cxifting  \vhich  is  fimple  or  cornpofed 
of  fimple  parts,  but  all  that  really  exifts  is 
compofed  in  the  itricleft  fenfe  of  the  word. 

JI.    CONCERNING  THE    BOUNDS    OF  THE    UNIVERSE 
IN  TIME  AND  SPACE. 

(s?)  The  world  has  a  beginning  in  time,  and 
bounds  in  fpace. 

(/>)  The  world  has  neither  a  beginning  in  time,- 
nor  bounds  in  fpace. 

« 

C  2  III.    CON- 
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III.    CONCERNING  THE   FIRST  CAUSE   Of  ALL  THAT 
EXISTS. 

(a)  There  is  an  abfolutely  neceflary  Being  be 
longing  to  the  world,  either  as  a  part  or  as  a 

caufe. 

'*'.,'  '  j  • 

(6)  There  is  no  abfolutely  neceflary 'Being  e%~ 
"iffing,  either  within  or  without  the  world. 

IV.  CONCERNING    THE  NATURE    OF  THE   PERCIPI-' 

ENT,  OR  THE  SOUL  IN  MAN. 

fa)  The  foul  or  the  percipient  is  compqfed, 
and  is  material. 

(b)  The  foul  or  the  percipient  is  not  com- 
pofed,  is  not  matter,  but  it  is  funple  ancj 

f  pi  ritual. 

••*  i 

V.  CONCERNING  THE    FREEDOM    OF    HUMAN  VQ- 

LITIONS. 

(a)  The  phenomena  in  nature  cannot -be  all 
accounted  for  from  the  operations  of  me 
chanical 
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chanical  canfes,  and  it  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
cefiacy  to  fuppofe  a  kind  of  caufcs  operating 
freely  and  independently  of  foreign  im- 
pulfe. 

(I)  There  is  no  freedom  of  operation  in  any  of 
the  caufes  found  in  the  univerfe,  but  all 
events  happen  according  to  a  determined 
and  invariable  neceffity. 

Here  we  have  five  plain  queftions,  viz.  "  Are 
the  fubflanccs  fimplc  or  not  ?"  "  Has  the  world  a 
beginning  in  time  or  not  ?"  "  Has  -it  bounds  in 
fpac'e  or  not  ?>J  <f  Is  an  abfolutely  neceffary  firft 
caufc  exifting  or  not  ?"  "  Is  the  human  will  free 
or  not?"  Concerning  each  of  thefe  queftiohs  we 
have  found  two  oppofite  opinions.  Thefe  oppo- 
Ste  opinions  have  been  defended  by  philofophers 
of  the  firft  rank  for. more  than  feventeen  hundred 
years ;  but  none  of  them  has  become  univerfally 
lent,  nor  has  any  one  of  them  been  completely 
refined. 


The 


.The  learned  and  philofophical  reader  will  re 
quire  no  proof  of  what  I  have  juft  aflerted.  He 
already  knows,  from  the  writings  yearly  publiflied 
and  republiflicd  on  the  fubjefts  of  the. human  will, 
the  nature  of  the  foul,  the  fubftances  of  the  world, 
and  the  bounds  of  the  'univcrfe,  that  the  public 
opinion  really  is'  divided  on  thefe  fubjefts,-  as  I 
have  defcribed  it  to  be. 

As  to  the  oppofite  opinions  regarding  the  firft 
caufe,  it  may  be  imagined  that  they  ftippofe  the 
existence  of  Atheifls.  But  this  they  are  not  in 
tended  to  fuppofe ;  I  think  too  favourably  of  the 
inderflandings  of  men,  to  be  eafily  perfuaded,  that 
any  intelligent  , being  can,  with  an  attentive  eye, 
contemplate  the  wonderful  ftrufture  of  the  immenfe 
univcrfe,  and  yet  ferioufly  believe  in  his  heart  there 
.  is  no  God.  Thofe  oppofite  opinions  do  not  origi 
nate  in  Atheifm,  but  in  an  inconfiderate,  though 
well  meant  zeal  to  dernonftrate  the  exiftence  of 
the  Deity  5  which  zeal  difcovers  itfelf  even  in  the 
language  of  thofe  who  protcfh  agaihft  all  dcrrion- 
flration  in  this  particular.  The  exiftence  of  the 

.     Deity,  flrictly  (peaking,  is  not  demonftrable.  And 
i  ,.* ' 

as  every  attempt  to  demonftrate  what  is  not  dc^ 

monftrable, 


monilrable,  muft  neceffarily  firft  excite  doubts, ' 
and  then  oppofite  opinions  and  demonftrations,  fo 
the  repeated  attempts  to  demonftrate  the  exiftence 
of  the  Deity  have  really  introduced  into  the  world 
many  doubts,  oppofite  opinions,  and  demonftra 
tions,   concerning  this  .important  objeft,  which, 
although  they  cannot  fucceed  in  reducing  found 
fcnfc  to  complete  Atheifm,  for  this  would  be  im- 
pofiiblc,   may  ferve,  however,   to  force  the  Dog-  - 
rnatids  to  correct  their  demonftrations>  and  to  re 
ject   thole  means  which  are  calculated  to  defeat 
their  ov;n  purpofes. 

Suppofing  it  therefore  as  a  fadt  known  to  every 
Scholar  and  Philofopher,  that  fuch  difference  of 
opinion,  as  above  Hated,  does  yet;  really  prevail, 
and  trufting  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  a 
confhnt  repugnance  in  fentiment  reflecting  ob- 
jccls  of  great  importance  to  mankind,  muft  nccef- 
farily  have  a  tendency,  if  not  to  erecl:  the  black 
(landard  of  Atheifm,  yet  to  enlarge  the  empire  of 

'cepticifm,  and  to  generate  a  kind  of  diftrnft  in  the 
dccifions  of  reafon,  I  mall  proceed  to  exhibit  thofe 

mcr.fures  \vhich  Profeflbi*  Kant  thought  proper  to 
lopt  in  order  to  remove  that  evil. 

'    This 


This  Philofopher  foon  obferved,  that  the  me-* 
thods  which  till  then  had  been  ufed  to  fettle  thofe 
diflentions  were  the  very  caufes  of  their  having  , 
continued  through  fo  many  centuries,  and  of  their 
prefent  continuance.  For  it  had  either  been'  cuf-  * 
tomary  to  ridicule  every  man  who  engaged  in 
controverfies  of  this  nature,  and  to  brand  his 
doubts  with  the  name  of  metaphyfical  fubtleties, 
or  to  defend  one  fide  of  the  queftion  and  demon- 
ftrate  the  falfehood  of  the  oppofite  fide.  But  it 
had  not  been  perceived  that  neither  of  thefe  me 
thods  were  adapted  to  the  end  propofcd.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  every  man  is  bom  a  Metaphyfician. 
He  cannot  help  reafoning  in  fome  feripus  mo 
ments  on  the  nature  of  his  own  perceiving  felf, 
the  nature  of  the  things  around  him,  and  that  Be-  . 
ing  which  has  called  him  and  the  world  into  exif- 
tence.  Now,  in  the  prevailing  fluctuation  of  op 
pofite  opinions  upon  thefe  fubjcdls,  if  any  man  -, 
Ihould  happen  to  involve  himfelf  in  doubts,  by 
endeavouring  to  flop  the  current  of  ambiguity, 
furely  this  evil  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  fupe- 
rior  force  of  argument,  not  by  wit  or  ridicule,  and 
much  Icfs  by  indecent  contempt.  'In  the  fccond 

'  place, 


place,  I  afk  if  it  has  ever  been  clear,  that  either  of 
the  two  contending  parties  rtiuft  be  right  and  the 
oppofitc  wrong?  Can  it  not  happen  that  both' 
parties  may  be  totally  wrong  in  fome  refpe&s,  and 
perfeclly  right  in  others,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
one  of  them  obferving  the  weak  fides  of  their  op 
ponents,  cannot  for  that  reafon,  come  over  to  their 
op  P. ion,  although  the  falfehood  that  lies  concealed 
in  ihcir  own  arguments,  and  is  well  obferved  by 
the  contrary  party,  cannot  reafonably  prevail  upon 
that  contrary  party  to  exchange  their  opinions  for 
oppoHtc  ones  equally  erroneous  ?  Now,  if  this 
fhould  be  the  cafe  with  the  controverfies  concern 
ing  die  materiality  and  immateriality  of  the -foul, 
rhc  freedom  of  human' volition,  Sec.  it  is  evident 
that  the  method  of  deciding  them  by  defending 
one  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  refuting  its  oppofite, 
although  proper  in  many  cafes,  mu ft  be  highly 
improper  in  the  prefent. 

Profeflbr  Kant  not  only   fufpected    that   this 

might  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  controverfies 

1  to,  and  the  methods  of  deciding  them, 

%  difcovered  that  his\fufpicion  was  but 

founded,  and  that  the  contending  parties, 

D  inftcad 
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inftcad  of  contriving  arguments  for  and  agajnft 
the  materiality  or  immateriality  of  the  foul,  the 
neceflity  or  freedom  of  human  volition,  &c.  ought 
to  have  laid  alide  all  argumentation  until  they  had 
agreed  about  truths  of  a  very,  different  nature.  For 
in  examining  the  precife  flate  of  this  controverfy, 
he  was  furprifed  to  find  the  conceptions  formed  of 
the  foul,  the  human  will,  the  fubftances,  <kc.  were 
fuch  as  not  only  to  admit  of  two  oppofite  opinions, 
but  alfo,  what  might  feein  incredible,  to  furnifli  ar 
guments  in  favour  of  both,  which  are  equally  ilrong 
and  convincing.  This  remarkable  circumftahce  left 
no  longer  any  doubt :  upon  his  mind,  but  that  in 
thofe  notions,  although  they  are  far  from  being 
merely  fictitious,  yet  'Tome  contradictory  ingre 
dients  mud  lie  at  the  bottom,  which  are  unob- 
ferved  by  the  contending  parties,  and  which,  wften 
drawn  to  light,  would  lay  open  the  miftake,  and 
blend  their  clafhing  conceptions  in  one  folid  mafs 
of  genuine  truth. 

Thofe  Sections  of  the  Griticifm  of  Pure  Reafon, 
-wherein  this  extraordinary  coujlift  of  thought  has  been 
purfued  to  its  minuted  elements,  belong  to  the 
moil  inftruftive  parts -of  that  work.  Tlicy  are 

highly 


hi/nU- beneficial  to  mankind,  and  will  doubtlefs 

,  m 

give  a  lading  peace  to  the  regions  of  Speculative 
Philofbphy. .  As  the  prefent  Treatife  is  merely  in-- 
troJu&ory,  it  performs  its  duty,  when  it  marks 
the  places  of  inveftigation,  points  out  the  method, 
and  refers  the  reader  to  thofe  works,  where  fur 
ther  information  may  be  obtained. 

Accordingly,  without  attempting  to  demonftrate. 
any  of  Profcflbr  Kant's  opinions,  it  is  fufficient  for 
•ovc,  by  en  injJance,  the  poflibility  of  form 
ing  fuch  conceptions  of  things,  as  (hall  not  only 
cafion  t'.vo  contradictory  opinions,  but  alfo  fug-, 
gcfl  arguments   for   them,    that  Jhatt  be  equally 
ftrong  and  convincing.    Let  the  reader  figure  to 
his  mind  a  fquare  circle,  and  he  will  have  an  object 
before  him,  concerning  which  he  may  demonftrate 
wiih  equal  force  of  argument  two  contradictory  afler- 
ticns,  viz.  that  a  fquare  circle  is,  at  the  fame  time, 
round  and  not  round.     But  this  repugnance  could 
never  occur,  if  the  fubjcft  of  thefe  affertions,  or 
the  conception  of  a  fquare  circle,  did  not  involve, 
repugnant  parts.     The  fame  cafe  holds  good,  ao 
ir.g  to  the  rcfults  of  the  CriticifmofPnreRca- 
on,  v.uth  regard  to  the  conceptions  of  fubfhnces, 
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the  Soul,  the  freedom  of  human  Volition,  the 
Deity,  and  the  covtradiftory  demonjtratians  built  upon 
them.  They  contain,  like  the  conceptions  and 
the  opinions  of.  a  fqnarc  circle,  fome  indubitable 
truth  found  by  analyfis,  but  include,  at  the  fame 
time,  fome  mixture  of  contradiction. 

Profeflbr  Kant,  not  fatisfied  with  having  made 
this  difcovery,  mod  earneflly-  endeavoured  then  to 
find  wherein  the  contradiction  concealed  in  thofe 
remarkable  conceptions  confided,  and  how 'it  could 
be  laid  open  in  the  moft  unequivocal  manner.  He 
was  well  aware,  that  an  analyfis  would  indeed  (hew 
their  component  parts ;  but  the  queftion  beino- 
what  they  ought  to  contain,  and  not  what  they  do, 
he  foon  perceived,  that  befides  the  analytical,  an 
other  method  muft  -neceffiirily  be  purfued.  He 
faw,  that,  to  correct  our  notions  of  things,  we  muft 
not  only  refolve  them  into  their  elementary,  parts, 
but  alfo  compare  them,  with  thofe  objects  whidi 
they  reprefent.  But  here  a  difficulty  arofe,  which 
Teemed  infurmoun table.  For  thofe  objects  to  which; 
the  conceptions  in  qneRion  refer,  are,  'the  Soul, 
the  Will  of  Man,  the  Deity,  &c.  which,  as  has 
been  fhewn,  are  altogether  imperceptible  to  the 

fcnfes. 


How  then  fliould  we  compare  our  concep- 

o.ns  v.ith  things   that  are  imperceptible  ?— The 

Lj-.icfUon,  in  :hc  prefcnt  cafe,  naturally  is,  cc  Can 

anv  rnr.n  have  notions  of  real  exigencies  which  are 

imperceptible  ?"     Before  we  have  fatisfa&orily  an- 

(Vvcrcd  this  queftion,  all  philofophifing  on  thefc 

:s  mufl  neceflarily  be  extremely 

fe.     Pro  fed  or  Kant,  obferving  that  mankind 

rr.cd  to  acquire  knowledge,  than  mere 

cf  things,  changed  the  above  queftion 

in  :!iC  following  manner  :   "  Is  it  poffible  for  the 

nn  intclled  to  know  any  thing  of  impercep* 

:s  s"  and  to  exprefs  this  in  a  manner  Hill 

-jre  comprehenfive,  he  propofed  to  himfelf  the 

following  problem: 

:  ll'kal  can  be  known  by  man  in  general,  or 

hat  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  human 

"  .knowledge  in  general?" 

To  this  quedion  he  found,  indeed,  a  great  many 

:ct  and  indirect  aniwers    given  in  the  various 

'.iys  publifhcd  on  the  human  mind,  but  not  one 

>ng   them  which  was  completely  fatisfadory. 

of  all  the  elegance,  in  point  of  method 

Ion,  difplaycd  on  this  fubjcft,  it  appears 

that 
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that  nothing  decifive  has  been  brought  out.  For 
one  part  of  the  philofophic  world  profeffcs  to  know 
only  material  obje&s,  another  not  only  material  but 
alfo  fpiritual  objects,  and  a  third  pretends  to  know 
.  nothing  at  all,  that  is  to  fay,  with  indubitable  . 
certainty. 

ProfefTor  Kant,  defirous  to  eftablifh,  as  already, 
mentioned,  a  criterion  of  what  is  knowable  in  ge 
neral,  foon  perceived  that  it  would  be  vain  to  look. 
for  it  in  the  variety  of  corporeal  and  fpiritual  ob 
jects,  pretended  to  be  already  known;  for  this 
might,  perhaps,  give  us  a  criterion  of  what  has 
been  known,  but  not,  as  is  here  requifite,  of  what 
is  knowable  in  general.  He,  therefore,  concluded, 
that  the  niaterials  for  fuch  a  criterion  muft  lio 
within,  and  not  without,  man,  that  they  muft  re- 
fide  in  a  certain  capacity,  \vjiich  enables  him  to 
know  things. 

Being  convinced  that  reafon  muft  either  in  part 
or  wholly  conftitutc  the  capacity  of  knowledge,  he 
thought  it  indifpenfably  neccflliry  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  this  faculty. 

And  this  enquiry  feerned  neccffary  from  more 
than  one  confederation.  For  there  is  perhaps  no 
age,  in  which  rcafon  has  been  more  adored,  or 

more 
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more  condemned,  than  the  prefent.     By  fome  it  is  - 
exalted  as  the  Awful  Judge,  before  whofe  tribunal 
ii!  one  the  mo  ft  weighty  concerns  of  mankind  'can  . 
and  ought  to  be  decided  5  by  others  it  is  reprefented 
as  .1  being  of  contracted  views,  and  which,  with- 
out  the  affiftance  of  Divine  illumination,  would 
llndly  hurry  man  into  cverlafting  perdition. 

vhai  then   is  the  peculiar  nature  of  this 

:  or  iccble  faculty  ?    To  this  we  '.find  -  the 

•x-rs : — It  is  a  faculty  which  everybody 

v<,  uithouc  explanation  ;  it  may  be  better  felt 

explained,  and  definitions  may  here  perplex,    ' 

t  they  cannot  inllrucl.     It  is  a  faculty  which 

-guimes   man  from  the  brutes.     It  is  that  in 

ch  enables  him  to  form  defigns,  and   to 

over  the  mod  proper  means.     It  is-  a  power; 

s  the  views  of  man  beyond  the-  con- 

s  of  this  globe,  conduds  him  from  one  fyfteiu 

.>  to  another,  and  leads  him  to  the  firft  of 

oings.     It  is  a  power  which,  by  the  affiftance 

janization,  enables'  man  to  comprehend  what 

<-s  within  and  without  him.  v 

:fe-  various  opinions  comprehended  in  ;one 
on,  fbrm  the'rnoa  extcnfive,  and  therefore  the 


ifioft 


mod  indefinite  fenfe,  in  which  the  term,  rea.fon, 
has  hitherto  been  siifed.  There  is,  however,  a 
meaning  in  this  term,  which  is  a  little  more  con 
fined,  and,  according  to  which,  it  implies  thofe 
mental  faculties  that  are  oppofed  to  fenfe,  and . 
which  difcover  themfelyes  in  judgments  and  rea- 
fonings.  The  term  reafon,  taken  in  a  more  con 
fined  fenfe,  will  therefore  comprehend,  befides 
what  is  properly  called  reafon,  alfo  the  judging  fa 
culty  or  the  underftanding,  and  exclude  the  faculty 
of  fenfe.  The  term  reafon,  confidered  in  the  mod 
confined  and  definite  fenfe  it  has  ever  been  received, 
not  only  excludes  the  faculty  of  fenfe,  but  alfo  that 
of  judgment  or  underftanding,  and  implies  merely 
the  faculty  of  reafoning  or  concluding,  diftindly 
confidered  from  all  other. faculties  of  the  mind. 

When,  therefore,  reafon  forms  defigns,  or  dif- 
covers  means,  when  it  traces  the  fyftems  of  im- 
menfe  worlds,  where  the  eye  fees  only:  fmall  lumi 
nous  fpots,  when  it  penetrates  into  the  fecrets  of 
jnvifiblc  regions,  and  climbs  up  to  the  firft  of  all 
beings,  it  muft  do  this  by  means  of  conclusions.— 
This  aflbrtion  muft  be  granted,  provided  reafon 
fliall  remain  an  adive  faculty.  For,  according  to 
all  logical  difquifitions,  there  are  only  three  different 

kinds 
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kinds  of  operations,  by  which  the  mind  knows 
things,  viz.  fimplc  apprehenfion,  judgment,  and 
conclufion.  As  the  firft  can-  belong  to  fenfe  only, 
the  fecond  to  the  undemanding  only,  there  re 
mains  no  other  than  the  laft,  or  the  conclufion  for 
rcafon ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  this  faculty  may 
know,  it  mud  neceffarily  acquire  that  knowledge  - 
bj  the  ad  of  concluding. 

In  order  to  fix  the  bounds  of  what  can  be  known 
in  general,  Profeffor  Kant  thought  it  indifpenfably 
rcquifue  to  enquire,  what  may  be  known  by  this 
faculty  of  concluding. 

The  works  hitherto  written  on  the  various  pdw- 
crs  of  the  mind  feemed  to  promife  no  inconfider- 
able  afliftance  in  this  attempt,  and,  indeed,  the 
unanimity  with  which  they  had  defined  what  we 
are  to  undcrftand  by  a  conclufion,  induced  Kant 
to  believe,  that  they  would  be  as  unanimous  in  de 
fining  what  v/e  are  to  underftand  by  reafon.  For, 
according  to  what  has  been  already  fajd>  when  the 
culty  of  concluding  is  rightly  and  unlverfally  un- 

ftood,  the  faculty  of  reafonmg  cannot  be  any 
onger  mifconceived,  and  when  the  nature  of  rea- 
on  is  known,  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  at- 

E  tainable 
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tamable  by  reafon  cannot  ofcourfebe  miftakehV 
But  in  thefe  expedations  he  found  himfelf  very 
much  difappointed. 

A  conclufion  is  indeed  defined  to  be  the  percep 
tion  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas, . 
by  comparing  them  to  a  third  ;  hut  grant  this  de 
finition  to  be  correct,  and  it  will  follow,  that  reafon, 
fo  far  from  knowing  any  thing,  can  of  itfelf  know 
nothing.    For  how  can  a  mere  concluding  fa-, 
culty,  as  it  has  been  juft  defcribed,   give  know 
ledge,  when  it  fuppofes  ideas,  of  which  know 
ledge  is  compofed,  as  neceffary  to  the  exercife  of 
its  functions, 

If  then  the  concluding  act  of  reafon  cannot 
make  us  know  any  thing,  but  by  means  of  ideas^ 
the  queftion.  arifes  :  Whence  reafon  Acquires  the 
ideas  of  which  it  forms  its  conclufions  ? — When 
thcfe  ideas  refer  to  objects  which  ftrike  the  fenfesj 
the  anfwer  will  be  eafy,  and  we  may  fay  i  From 
experience;  but  when  they  refer  to  objects  not 
perceivable  by  the  fenfes,  fuch  as  the  foul,  the 
firft  caufc,  8cc.  whence  4oes  reafon  derive  thefe 
ideas? 

From 


From  revelation,  lay  fome  philofpphers,  efpeci-< 
ally  thofe  who  think  human  rcafon  too  weak  to 
acquire  true  and  fufficient  knowledge  of  fuch  ob 
jects  by  .its  own  natural  powers.  Thefe  good  men, 
fay  other  philofophers,  prove  the  weaknefs  of 
'  human  reafon  by  their  example,  rather  than  by 
their  argument*  In  fupport  of  this  'aflertion,  they 
argue,  that  every  revelation  of  the  Deity,  the  foul, 
or  other  objects  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fcnfes, 
which  (lands  up  in  oppofition.  to  found  reafon, 
ought  to  be  rejected  as  fpurious.  If  this  be  ra 
tional,  it  follows,  fay  they,  that  ideas  of  the  foul, 
the  Deity,  <kc.  mud  be  prior  in  the  mind,  and  not 
poflerior  to  revelation.  For  who,  continue  thefe 
men,  can  reafonably  adopt  or  reject  any  ideas 
offered  of  thofe  important  objects,  without  having 
examined  them,  and  how  can  they  be  examined, 
without  being  compared  with  ideas  already  in  the 
mind;  and  who,  therefore,  can  pretend  to  have 
received  juft  and  correct  ideas  of  the  Deity,  the 
foul,  &c.  from  revelation,  when  the  correctnefs 
and  juftnefs  of  the  ideas  that  are  contained  in  any 
revelation,  can.  only  be  afcertained  and  acknow 
ledged  by  comparing  them  to  ideas  which  niult 

E  z  exift 
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exift  previously  in  the  mind,  in  order  to  render 
fuch  comparifon  and  examination  pofftble. 

Although  the  philofophers  who  arc  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  opinion,  perfuade  themfelves  that  they 
have  approached  much  nearer  to  truth,  in  not  de 
riving  the  ideas  of  infenilble  objects  from  reve 
lation  ,-  yet  they  widely  differ  as  to  the  fource  from 
which  they  are  derivable,  and  reciprocally  refute 
one  another  in  the  following  manner : 

As  thefe  ideas,  fay  they,  cannot  originally  derive, 
from  revelation,  they  muft  be  produced,  or  ac 
quired  by  reafon  in  a  more  natural  manner.  -But 
as  reafon  is  merely  a  faculty  of  concluding,  it  can 
••as  fuch  produce  no  ideas  at  all ;  it  muft,  therefore 
receive  them.  Now  there  are  only  two  pofiible 
ways  of  receiving  them ;  either  the  mind  receives 
diem  at  its  creation,  and  then  they  are  innate,  or 
it  receives  them  from  the  knowledge  of  external 
objects,  wherein  they  lie  concealed,  and  from 
which  they  are  brought  into  light  by  abftraction  or 
derivation.  In  the  Lift  cafe,  they  are  not  innate,, 
but  acquired. 

Thofe  philofophers  who  aflame  innate  ideas,  arc 
expofed  to  theibllowing  objections :  He  that  aflumcs 

innate 
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innate  ideas,  muft  allow  a  diftinftioti  between  thefe 
ideas  and  the  objects  to  which  they  refers  other- 
wife  he  confounds  ideas  with  things,  and  things 
with  ideas.  He  muft  further  allow  the  neceflity  of 
proving,  that  thofe  ideas  which  he  calls  innate  do 
really  refer  to  exiftencies  diftinct  from  them ;  for, 
otherwife,  he  cannot  be  certain,  that  they  are  al 
together  any  thing  more  than  mere  ideas  or  entities 
of  the  mind.  But  how  can  he  prove  this  ?  To  fay,  I 
have  ideas  of  this  or  that  defcription,  and  therefore 
thefe  ideas  muft  refer  to  real  exiftencies,  is  prov 
ing  nothing.  And  what  other  argument  remains  ? 
Comparifon  is  impracticable  j  for  the  objects  to  be 
compared  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the  fenfes.  .  If, 
therefore,  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  the  fup- 
pofed  innate  ideas  are  real  ideas  or  not;  it  cannot  be 
certain  that  they  are  innate. 

And  indeed  a  very  refpe&able  body  of  Philofo- 
phers  have  been  convinced  by  thefe  and  other  rea- 
ions,  that  the  hypothecs  of  Plato  and  Leibnitz 
concerning  innate  ideas  is  not  tenable..  They 
have  accordingly  refolvcd  to  try  a  different  me 
thod  of  enquiry,  and  to  derive,  with  Ariftotle  and 
Locke,  the  ideas  of  immaterial  objects  from  expe 
rience. 
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rience.  The  principle  upon  which  they  proceed, 
is,  that  every  idea  of  immaterial  as  well  as  material 
objects  has  originally  entered  the  mind  through 
the  channel  of  the  fenfes,  except  the  ideas  refer-, 
ring  to  the  operations  of  the  mental  faculties, 
which  are  acquired  by  the  ad  of  reflection.  Rea- 
fon,  in  their  opinion,  mud  accordingly  have  a 
power  to  unfold  the  immaterial?  which  exifts  with-  ' 
out  the  mind,  from  the  material,  which  works 
upon  the  fenfes.  The  mode  \i\  which  reafoii  per 
forms  this  unfolding  operation,  they  exprefs  by 
the  terms  Abftra&ion,  Modification,  Derivation. 
The  only  misfortune  is,  that  thefe  Philofophers  do 
not,  and  cannot,  agree,  at  this  day,  to  which  of 
thefe  three  modes  of  unfolding  they  fliould  give 
the  preference,  And,  indeed,  they  will  never 
agree  concerning  this  circuniftance.  For  what 
material  objed  can  be  modified  into  a  Deity?  Can 
the  Deity  or  the  foul  form  any  perceivable  parts 
of  any  body,  and  fo  admit  of  being  abftrafted  or 
derived  from  it  ?  Neverthelefs  they  believe,  that 
as  our  ideas  of  immaterial  objects  cannot  be  fur- 
niflicd  by  revelation,  nor  conliclered  as  innate,  they  > 
muft)  therefore,  be  acquired  by  fomc  mode  of  ab* 

ftraction 
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ilrafVion  or  other,  although  it  is  not  yet  agreed  as 
to  the  way  in  which  this  is  pra&icable. 

Other  Philofophers  finding  three  oppofite  opi 
nions,  concerning  one  queftion  which  have  been 
alternately  deftroyed  and  revived  again  for  many 
centuries,  are  inclined  equally  to  doubt  of  them 
all,  and  either  believe  that  nothing  decifive  can 
ever  brought  out  on  thefe  points  in  debate,  or  that 
thefe  diflentions  may,  or  will  in  time,  be  brought 
to  a  final  determination. 

Of  the  lad  opinion  was  Profeffor  Kant.     He  in 
deed  doubted  of  the  corre&nefs  of  thofe  opinions 
entertained    by    the   adherents  of  Leibnitz  and 
Locke,  and  clearly  faw,  that  as  long  as  it  is  not  de 
cided,  whence  reafon  derives  the  ideas  of  immate 
rial  objedls  necefiary  to  its  bold  cgnclufions  on 
immaterial  exillencies,   fo  long  it  muft  be  abfo- 
lutely. uncertain  what  we  are  precifely  to  under-' 
{land  by  reafon,  and  much  more  fo,  what  kind  of 
knowledge  we  may  fafely  expert  from  this  faculty;  . 
but  being  once  determined  to  difcover,  if  poffible,  \ 
fome  mode  of  dcmonftratipg  thp  bounds  of  hu 
man  knowledge,  or  human  ignorance,  and  believ 
ing  that  the  underftanding  might  perhaps  contain 

fome 


fome  data  -from  which  rcafon  might  derive  the 
ideas  of  immaterial  objeds,  he  attempted  to  invef- 
tigate  the  nature  of  this  faculty. 

The  firft  queftion  to  be  anfwered  in  order  to 
enfure  fuccefs,  naturally  was  :  What  is  meant  by 
the  term  Underftanding  ?   To  this  he  found  the 
following  and  fimilar  anfwers :  It  is  a  faculty  merely 
arifmg  from  fpeech.     It  is   a  judging   faculty. 
What  is  judgment  ?  It  is  an  operation  of  the  mind    . 
fo  familiar  to  every  man  who  has  .underflanding, 
and  its  name  is  fo  common  and  fo  well  under-  / 
flood,  that  it  needs  no  definition.    The  mod  exact 

account  which  ProfeiTor  Kant  could  obtain  of  the 

/ 

underftanding,  was,  that  this  faculty  enables  a  man 
to  perceive  the  agreement  and  difagreement  of 
two  ideas  immediately,  in  diftinftion  from  reafon 
which  makes  him  perceive  die  fame  agreement 
'and  difagreement  of  ideas,  only  mediately,  that  is  . 
to  fay,  by  means  of  comparing  them  to  a  third. 

According  to  this  account  of  things,  it  was  clear 

,  at  once,  that  the  underftanding  being  a  faculty  of 

-  perceiving  only  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 

ideas,  or,  what  is 'the  fame,  of  perceiving  their 

'common  nature  and  fpecific  differences  mud  as  fuch 

ncceflarily     . 
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neceflarily  fuppofe  ideas  itfelf,  and  receive  them 
from  fome  other  quarter,  before  it  can  exercife  its 
funftions  upon  them.  And  here  a  queftion  arifes 
fimilar  to  that  refpe6Ung  reafon :  Whence  does  the 
underftanding  receive  the  ideas  referring  to  imma 
terial  objefts  ? 

If  the  mind  is  adlive  with  regard  to  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  knowledge  ;  if  knowledge  involves  ideas  of. 
real  exiftencies ;  if,  farther,  the  activity  of  the 
mind  mud  necefTarily  confift  in  concluding,  judg 
ing,  and  apprehending  (imply,  it  neceflarily  fol 
lows,  that,  as  the  ideas  of  immaterial  dbjedts  can 
not  be  derived  from  any  concluding  or  judging 
operation,  they  muft  either  originate  in  fimple  ap-  • 
prehenfion,  or  in  the  dreaming  faculty  of  the  ima 
gination.  In  the  laft  cafe,  it  would  be  eafy  to  fix 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  becaufe  it  would 
be  manifeft,  that  man  can  have  knowledge  of  ma-  - 
terial  objeds  only. 

Profeffor  Kant,  accordingly,  inveftlgated  the  na 
ture  of  fimple  appreheniion.    He  found,  that  to  , 
apprehend  things  fimply,  means,   in   the  prefent. 
cafe,  as  much  as  to  contemplate  them  immediately, 
and  without  the  aid  of  deduction.     He  farther  bb- 
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ferved,  that  to  contemplate  things  immediately,- 
requires  man  to  have  a  fenfitive  faculty  •  becatife 
without  fuch  a  faculty,  man  could  not  have  objects 
for  his  contemplation,  any  more  than  he  could 
have  objects  for  fight,  without  a  faculty  of  feeing. 
This,  however,  is  pretty  generally  granted,  and  it 
would  be  well,  if  Philofophers  did  as  generally 
agree  concerning  what  we  are  precifely  to  under- 
fland  by  the  faculty  of  fenfe. 

ProfefTor  Kant  rinding,  that  among  the  effential 
conditions,  under  which  fimple  apprehenfion  is 
poflible,  the  fenfitive  faculty  mu.ft  be  numbered, 
and  that,  in  confequence,  whatever  contradicts  the 
.nature  of  fenfe,  cannot  be  contemplated  by  any 
effort  of  fimple  apprehenfion,  believed  it  to  be  in: 
difpenfably  requifite  to  penetrate  deeply  intp  the 
conftitution  of  the  fenfitive  faculty,  and  to  collect 
all  poflible  information  on  this  fubject. 

He  took  it  for  granted,  that  nothing  was  fo  well 
known,  and  fo  generally  underflood,  as  the  fenfi 
tive  faculty ;  becaufe  he  found  almoft  every  PhiJo- 
fophcr  fuppofcd  it  to  be  known,  and  confidered  it 
as  defcrving  only  a  fupcrficial  explication,  and  as 
requiring  the  mere  mention  of  its  name  to  make  it 

dircdly 
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diredly  undcrftood  ;  but  when  he  came  to  contraft 
their  refpe&ive  opinions  on  this  fubjed  more  ac 
curately,  he  was  furprifed  to  find,  that  within  the 
whole  compafs  of  Speculative  Philofophy,  there 
was  not  one  object  lefs  known  and  lefs  underftood 
than  the  nature  of  the  fenfitive  faculty*. 

L  The  Materialifts  have  laid  it  down  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  their '  Philosophic  Syftem, 
that  all  cxiftencies  in  the  world  are  either  mere 
bodies,  or  properties  of  bodies,  or  relations  be 
tween  bodies.  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  they 
explain  the  fenfitive  faculty  to  be  a  mere  property  . 
of  organization,  and  to  confift  chiefly  in  the  irrita 
bility  of  the  nerves.  As  in  this  manner  corporeal  ob- 
je&s  only  can  be  known  to  man,  fenfe  with  them  is 
the  fource  of  all  true  and  fubftantial  knowledge. 
And  as  reafon  and  the  underftanding  can  have  no 
other  employment  left  than  that  of  comparing  and 
arranging  the  materials  furniflied  by  fenfc,  thefc  fa- 

*  As  I  am  now  proceeding  to  contraft  more  particularly  the 
opinions  of  the  philofophical  parties  into  which  the  public  is 
divided,  I  muft  obferve,  that  thcfc  parties  have  done  much  good 
to  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  that  their  divifion  in  fentiment  can. 
not  re  flea  any  diicrcdit  upon  their  umlerftandings  ;  for  this  di 
vifion  originates  in  certain  deluiions  of  reafon,  that  are  as  na 
tural  and  unavoidable  as  thofe  of  the  eye  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  fun,  and  the  colour  of  bodies. 

F  2  •?>  cultics . 
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culties  arc  alfo  mere  modifications  of  the  organi 
zation.  - 

It  is  chiefly  upon  the  foundation  of  Materialifm,  ' 
as  here  delineated,  that  it  has  been  attempted  by 
hiany  celebrated  Philofophers  to  confider  thought 
'as  a  mere  property  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  to  take- 
tlie  capacity  of  reciprocal  refinance  in  inert,  folid, 
and  incompreflible  bodies,  for  a  mechanical  fpe- 
cies  of  perception,  to  account  for  all  our  fenfations, 
ideas,  and  mental  operations,  from  vibrations,  vi- 
bratiuncles,  or  miniature  vibrations  of  the  medul 
lary  fubftance  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  to  go  even 
fo  far  as  to  fuppofe  our  ideas  of  fight  to  con  fid  of 
a  kind  of  matter  refembling  the  Bononian  (lone,  or 
forne  kind  of  phofphorus,  of  which' the  mind  could 
fabricate  fome  hundreds  hra  day,  &c.  and  to  be 
lieve  that  fcience  will  then  alone  advance  with  rapid 
ftrides,  when  future  generations  (hall  put  all  kinds 
of  evidences  and  enquiries  into  mathematical  forms, 
and,  as  it  were,  reduce  Ariftotle's  ten  categories, 
and  BiOiop  Wilkins's  forty  fuinma  genera  to  the 
head  of  quantity  alone,  fo  as  to  make  Mathema 
tics  and  Logic,  Natural  Hiftory  and  Civil  Hiftory, 

and 
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and  Philofophy  of  all  other  kinds,  coincide  omni 

ex  parte. 

II.  The  Idealifts  entertain,  opinions  diametrically 
oppofite  to.thofe  adopted  by  the  Materialifts.   They 
aflert,  that  there  is  no  world  exifting  without  the 
mind,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  occafion  for 
'afluming  any  kind  of  fenfitive  faculty  to  inform  us 
of  bodies,  nerves,  miniature  vibrations,  phofpho- 
rus  and  Bononian  ftoncs,  all  thefe  things  exifting  • 
no  where  elfe  than  in  our  own  imagination,  where 
they  are  fabricated'  and  converted  into  objects  that  - 

fliall  have  an  external  exiftence. 

» 

In  our  enlightened  times  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  avow  opinions  of  this  defcription.    It  feems  even 
incredible,  that  any  Idealift  in  any  age  could  for- 
get  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  run  bis  head  cigainft  afoft,  \ 
merely  becaufe  he  found  in  his  fyftem,  that  no  ex-  ' 
ternal  world  does  exift,  and  that  therefore  nothing 
could  be  without  to  hurt  him.     Yet,   neverthelefs, 
I  am  bold  enough  to  affirm,  without  being  an  ad 
vocate  for  Idealifm,  that  this  fe£t,  when  argument, 
and  not  cuftoni  or  habit,  Hi  all  decide,  muft  necef- 
flirily  gain  additional  ftrength,  in  the  fame  propor 
tion  as  Materialifm  attains  higher  degrees  of  per- 

fcftion, 


fc&ion,  and  that  it  may  therefore  ferve  as  a  power 
ful  mean,  if  not  to  refute  the  arguments  of  this  . 
ied,  at  leaft  to  make  them  extremely  fufpicious ; 
as  may  be  feen  from  the  following  reafonings  : 

The  Materialifts  conclude,  from  their  ideas  of  an 
external  world,  that  therefore  fuch  a  world  mud 
exift ;  but  from  the  exiftence  of  an  idea  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  its  objeft,  there  is  no  manner  of  con- 
clufion.  They  farther  maintain,  that  the  exiftence 
of  an  external  world  is  certain  to  demonftration, 
becaufe  we  have  intuitive  knowledge  of  it,  and  • 
becaufe  intuitive  knowledge  wants  no  demonftra- 
tion,  it  being  (elf-evident.  But  this  intuitive 
knowledge,  fay  the  Idealifts,  reports  of  the  exter 
nal  things  that  they  are  coloured,  which  they  evi 
dently  are  not — that  they  are  folid,  which  they  are 
not,  folidity  implying  a  fet  of  fenfations  exiftmg 
within  our  touch,  and  not  without  it — that  they 
are  extended  and  figured,  which  they  are  not,  the 
notions  of  extenfion  and  figure  being  merely  rela 
tive,  that  is,  no  notions  of  the  things  at  all.  Now, 
continue  they,  folidity,  figure,  and  colour,  are 
confidercd  by  the  Materialifts  as  neceflary  to  the 
very  exiftencc  of  external  things,  fo  that  when 

thefe 
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thefe  properties,    efpecially  extenfion,   arc  taken 
a\ray,  the  things  immediately  vanifh.     But  it  has 
been  jud  mentioned,  that  thefe  properties  can  exift  « 
no  where  elfe  than  in  the  ideas  of  the  mind ,  hence     -J 
it   follows,  that  the   thing,  whofe  very  exiftencc 
depends  on  thofe  properties,  muft  likewife  exift  no 
where  elfe  but  in  the  ideas  of  the  mind.    When, 
therefore,   that   intuitive   knowledge    of   external 
things,  adduced  by  the  Material ifls,  as  a  demon- 
Miration  of  their  exiftence,  can,  in  fact,  inform  us 
of  things  only  that  exift  in  the  mind,  how  then  can 
the  adherents  of  this  fed  infer,  from  fuch  know 
ledge,  the  exiftence  of  a  whole  external  world,  of 
which  they  cannot  inftance  a  fmgle  property,  and,' 
moreover,  affume'a  fenfitive  faculty,  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  things  of  which  we  can  have  no 
,    knowledge  at  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  certain,  that  there  being  no  ex 
ternal  world,  no  fenfitive  faculty  can  exift,  that, 
confequently,  the  world  of  ideas  is  the  only  world 
of  realities,  and  that  the  endeavours  of  the  Mate- 
rialifts,  to  convert  the  ideas  and  operations  of  our 
minds  into  external  bodies  and  mechanical  mo 
tions,  'will  and  can  never  fuccecd. 

How* 
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However  miftaken  the  Idealifts  may  be  in  their 
notions  of  things,  one  of  their  arguments,  which 
is  moft  dangerous  to  Materialifm,  will,  I  think, 
bear  out  againft  all  attacks  that  may  be  made  upon 
'it,  and  this  is,  that  all  our  ideas  of  things  arc 
merely  relative. 

III.  The  Spiritualifts,  who  agree  with  the  laft- 
mentioned  fed,  in  believing  that  the  true  nature 
of  things  is  known  to  the  intellect  only,  differ  from 
them  as  to  what  they  mould  underftand  by  the 
fenfitive  faculty.  And  it  is  in  this  particular,  that 
they  cannot  agree  even  among  themfelves. 

Thofe  who  follow  Leibnitz,  the  greatefl  of  all 
Spiritualifts,  naturally  aflume  it  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  their  fyftem,  that  the  world  •  is 
a  compound  of  fimple  fubftances,  that  our  opinion 
of  things  being  extended  and  figured,  is  the  re- 
fult  of  confufed  ideas,  and  that  the  fenfitive  fa 
culty,  which  furnifhes  thefe  ideas,  fo  far  from 
being  the  truefource  of  real  knowledge,  is  rather  ;i 
hindrance  to  the  intellect,  which  alone  has  the 
power  to  contemplate  things  as  they  are,  and  to 
procure  fubftantial  knowledge  of  the  world.' 

As 
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As  to  the  place  whcte  this  faculty  refides,  the 
diflc'ntions '  ambng  thefe  Philofophcrs  are*  ftill 
greater**' 

Some'  of  them  think,  that  it  mud  have  its  feat 
in  the  body,  or  the  organization  of  the  body,  and 
confider  it  as  a  faculty  adapted  to  receive  impref: 
fions,  and  to  communicate  them  to  the  incorporeal 
foul,  which  as  fuch  cannot  be  properly  faid  tp 
admit  of  impreffions,  and,  therefore,;  of;  having  in 
itfelf  a  fenfitive  faculty. 

Others  aflert,  that  it  mud  be  in  the  foul,  in  order 
to  receive  impreffions  made  on  the  organization, 
'  Thefe,  indeed,  allow  it  to  be  a  property  of  the  foul 
itfelf/  but  they  "confider  it  as  a  mere  accidental 
property,  which  vaniflies  away  as  foon  as  the  union 
between  the.body  and  foul  is  refolved. 
'  And  ftill  others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  muft.be 
at  once  in  the  foul  and  body.  Thefe  men  take  it 
for  a  faculty  of  being  affected  by  external  things, 
through  the  medium  of  organization ;  and  the  or 
ganization,  they  think,  inftead  of  enlarging  the 
views  of  the  mind,  rather  tends  to  confine  them 
within  the  circle  of  fcnfible  objects. 

G  IV.  The 
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IV.  The  Ecleclicks  who  law,  that  the  abfurd 
opinions  of  the  Alexandrine  and  other  fchools 
could  not  be  reformed,  unlefs  implicit  belief  were 
discarded  and  free  enquiry  fet  on  foot,  have,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  truth  with'  better 
fuccefs,  firmly  refolved  not  to  pay  implicit  defer 
ence  to  any  philofophic  feel:  or  leader,  and  to  con- 
ftrucT:  fyftems  of  opinions  which  lhall  be  properly 
and  peculiarly  their  own  ;  but  as  to  the  fubject  of 
our  prefent  enquiry,  however  they  may  di  (allow 
the'authority  of  great  names,  yet.  they  muft- ne- 
c'eiTarily  either  aflume  a  fenfitive  faculty  in  man  or 

,riot.     In  the  lad  cafe  they  will  be  Idealiils,  al 
though  they  proteft  againft  this  feel:  j    and  in 'the- 
firft,  they  muft  either  confider  the  fenfitive  faculty 

'as  the  only  fource  of  genuine  knowledge,  and  con 
firm  Materialifm,  or  grant,  that  befides  this, fa 
culty,  the  powers  of  reafon  and  intellect  contain 

•  other  fources  of  genuine  and  different  knowledge; 
In  this  cafe,  they  muft  be  Spiritualifts,  and  place 
the  fenfitive  faculty  either  in  the  organizations, 
alone;  or  in  the  foul  alone,  or  in  both  together, 
and  thus  give  additional  currency  to  the  contro 
verted 


verted  opinions  of  thofe  very  feels"  which  they. pre 
tend  to  reform. 

V.  The  Sceptics,  efpecially  tl^fe  of  them  who 
proceed  upon  principles,  perceiving  fo  many  irre 
gular  and  difcordant  opinions  defended  concerning 
the  fenficive  faculty,  thus  accoft  the  defenders  : 

You  are  conftrucling  fyftems  of  opinion.  Are 
you  then  agreed  wherein  truth  may  confift  ?  Have 
you  already  difcovered  a  criterion  by  which  you 
may  judge  whether  or  not  your  ideas  of  things 
agree  with  the  things  which  they  reprefent.-  No, 
you  have  not.  And  what  is  more,  you  never  will 
difcover  fuch  a  criterion ;  for  your  ideas  of  things 
are  not  the  things  themfelves,  but  merely  copies 
of  them.  Can  you,  then,  lay  afide  thefe  ideas  for 
a  few  moments  and  compare  the  copy  with  the  ori 
ginal  ?  No,  you  cannot.  For  whatever  you  view, 
\  •  *  -  ?  * 

you  muft  neceffarily  view  it  through  the  medium 

of  your  ideas.  All  comparifon  therefore  is  impof- 
fible.  A  criterion  of  truth  is  impoffible,  and  all 
your  controverfies,  together  with  all  your  opinions 
concerning  the  fenfitive  faculty  and  other  uncertain 
points,,  will  never  convince  us,  nor  interrupt  by 

G  2  vain 
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vain  diffehtions,  the  fuperior  tranquillity  of  our 
minds.* 

•  From  this  comparative  view  of  the  various  opi 
nions  hitherto  maintained  concerning  the  faculties 
of  fenfe,  underftanding,  and  reafon,  it  will,  I 
.hope,  clearly  appear;  firft,  that  Philofophers  have 
not  yet  fucceeded  in  determining  accurately  and  in 
an  univerfally  evident  manner,  what  we  are  to  un~ 
derfland  by  the  faculty  of  fenfe,  and  that  it  is  ftill 
uncertain  whether  or  not  this  faculty  can  furnifh 
fuch  materials  as  can  admit  of  being  modified  into 
ideas  of  immaterial  existences,  different  from  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  Secondly,  that 
want  of  fuccefs  in  this  attempt  is  the  grand  caufe 
\vhy  we  have  received  to  this  day,  but  very  imper 
fect  accounts  of  the  intellect,  and  that  it  is  ex- 

*  It  might  be  objected,  that  the  five  philofophical  parties 
above  adduced,  diftinguifh  thernfelves  by  a  itill  greater  variety 
of  different  opinions  than  I  have  mentioned.  But  who  is  able 
to  determine  all  the  deviations  of  fentiment  amidft  fo  much 
confufion  ?  It  may  be  further  added,  that  Materialifm,  Ideal, 
jfm,  Spiritualifm,  anc^  Scepticifin,  are  merely  Ideals,  which 
can  only  be  approached,  but  never  reached.  But  even  a  mere 
inclination  to  the  opinions  of  thcfe  feels,  as  it  is  more  imper-r 
ceptible,  appears  tl\e  more  plaufible,  and  is,  on  that  account, 
the  more  dangerous,  fince  the  confufioa  not  Only  remains  tljc 
f,\nic,  but  alfo  receives  a  greater  appearance  of  truth, 

tremcly 
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tr&mely  doubtful  whether   or  not  this  faculty  can 
form  any  folid  judgments  concerning  immaterial 
cxiftences.     Thirdly,  that  the  incorrecT;  and  am 
biguous  defcriptions  of  fenfe  and  intelled  have 
produced  as  incorred  and  ambiguous  defcriptions 
of  reafon,  and  that  therefore  we  have  no  certain 
authority  for  affigning  to  this  faculty,  a  power  of 
penetrating  into  the  invifible  regions  of  immaterial 
objects.     And  laftly,  '  that  as  it  is  to  fenfe,   intel 
lect,  and  reafon,  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  our 
knowledge,    and  as  thefe   faculties   are   not   yet 
completely   underftood,    we  need   not    therefore 
/wonder  that  the  limits  of  what  can  be  known  by 
man  are  ftill  unfetded,  and  of  courfe  either  boldly 
tranfgreiled,   or  too  fearfully  fhunned,    and  this 
in  matters  which  not  only  can  but  ought  to  be 
known. 

To  this  hiftorical  fketch  of  philofophic  opinions 
it  may  be  objected — that  it  is  unfupported  by  au 
thority  ;  but  this  Treat ile  being  addrefled  to  the 
learned,  the  can fe  of  truth  will,    I  hope,  lofe  no 
thing  by  this  deficiency,   which  may  be  eafily  re 
medied  as  foon  as  it  lhall  be  thought  neceflary. 
My  principal  aim  is  brevity,  and  a  rigorous  accu 
racy 
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racy  in  quoting  names  and  pafTages  would  have 
very  confidcrably  encreafed  the  fize  of  this  work. — • 
Some  may  think  that  the  d  ideations  of  philofo- 

phers  are  not  fo  great  as  I  have  defcribed  them. 

\ 

Suppofe  them  not  fo  great;  ,  What,  is  the  reafon  of 
this  ?  Has- any  one  of.  thofe  parties  gained  a  com 
plete  victory  over  the  others  ?  Is. evidence  become 
ftronger  or  conviction  more  unfhaken  ?  No.  The 
reafon  of  it  is,  the  prevailing  indifference  towards 
the  fcience  of  Metaphyfics  ;  a  certain  fear  of  lofing 
quickly  thofe  conquefts  which  it  requires  much 
labour  and  toil  to  make  in. this  field,  ancj  a  general 
defire  of  excelling  rather  in  matters  of  Natural 
Philofophy,  whore  a  more  certain  reputation  may 
be  gained  with  more  eafe  and  at  much  lefs  ex-  ' 
pence.-— It  is  thought  by'  fome,  that  Material! fm, 
Spiritualifm,  Idealifm,  and  Scepticifm  muft  die 
away  of  themfelves,  now  that  we  have  formed 
the  happy  refolution  of  bringing  every  thing  to  • 
the  toil  of  experiment,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
bed  thing  we  can.  do  is  to  leave  them  to  them- 
fclves  and  their  f:ite,  without  meddling  any  fur 
ther  in  thefc  :ontroverfies.  But  I  have  clearly 
fhown  already,  when  defcribing  the  principles  of 

the 
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the  Eclecticks,  that  whoever  would  philofophife  on 
the  human  mind,   muft  neceffarily  fall  into  the 
hands  of  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe  feels,  and 
when  he  comes  to  fee,  that  the  very  contrary  is  af- 
ferted  by  an  oppofite  party,    to  thole   truths  of 
which  he  is  perfuaded,  it  would  be  very  iinphiloi 
fophidal  not  to  examine  who  is  wrong  and  who 
right;  :or  to  fuppofe,  that  the  opinion  of  his  oppo* 
nent  will   die  away  of  itfelf,  merely  'becaufe  he- 
leaves  him  to  himfelf  and  to  his  fate.'  The  excule 
that  t\vo  men  cannot  always  be  of  the  fame  opi 
nion,  is  very  fu per ficial  when  applied  to  the  Jfunda* 
.mental  parts  of  a  fcieilce,   fuch  as  fenfe,  under- 
Handing,  and  reaforu     Two  oppofite  opinions  re 
garding  any  of  thefe 'three  points,  if  they  admit  of 
any  plaufible  defence,  give  a  dired  evidence  of 
the  weak  date  in  which  the  philofophy  of  the  hu 
man  mind  ftill   lies,   and  loudly  call  upon  every 
friend  of  truth  and  fcience  feriouily  to  invefligate 
the  caufe  of  that  never  ceafing  repugnance  in  icn- 
timent,  which  mud  neceiihrily  rcfide  in  the  very 
vitals  of  the  fcience,  or  in  the  moll  hidden  texture 
of  human 


To 
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To  judge  the  better  of  what  I  am  {till  to  treat,  I 
muft  beg  the  reader  to  recoiled:,  that  I  have  intro 
duced  thofe  philofophic  opinions,  merely  with  a 
view  to  point  out  fome  of  the  occafions  which  have 
contributed  towards  the  difcovery  of  the  Kanteaiv 
principles.  Profeflbr  Kant  wanted  to  afcertain, 
among  other  things,  the  bounds  of  human  know 
ledge,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  exiftencies 
of  immaterial  objects ;  or  in  other  words,  to  find 
out  a  general  criterion  of  what  is  knowable.  He 
obferved,  as  already  mentioned,  that  this  criterion 
mufl  be  looked  for  within  and  not  without  man, 
and  that,  therefore,  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  reafoning,  judging,  and  fenfitive  faculties 
mufl  be  attempted.  He  undertook  this  enquiry^ 
but  firft  confulted  the  opinions  of  other  philofo- 
phers  concerning  the  precife  nature  of  thofe  men* 
tal  faculties.  Wherein  thefe  opinions  confifled, 
and  in  what  light  Kant  has  confidered  them,  I 
have  already  .explained.  It  remains,  therefore, 
that  agreeably  to  the  plan  I  have  laid  down,  I 
fhould  now  acquaint  the  reader  with  thofe  farther 
xneafurcs  which  Profeflbr  Kant  thought  the  moft 
proper  to  adopt  in  order  to  anfwer  the  qucfHon, 

which 
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xvhich  I  have  noticed  above,  namely,   lf  What  is 

knowable  ?" 

Profeflbr  Kant  above  all,  confidered  maturely, 
how  an  anfwer  to  this  important  queftion  muft  be 
qualified,  if  it  (hall  be  of  any  ufe  to  the  world. 
He  faw,  that  it  muft  either  be  fo  framed  in  point 
of  thought  and  expreffion  as  to  be  umverfally  un- 
derftood   and   acknowledged  as    true,    by  every 
thinking  man  who  is  no  ftranger  to  the  idiom  ot 
the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  or  it  will  en- 
creafe  the  number  of  difappointments  in  metaphy- 
fical  purfuits,  over  which  the  Sceptic  triumphs,  as 
an  ocular  confirmation  of  his  doftrines.     In  foort, 
the  anfwer  muft  be  umverfally  evident.     The  en- . 
deavours  at  univerfal  evidence  in  principle,  amidft 
fo  much  contrariety  of  opinion,  have,  indeed,  been 
ranked  among  the  vain  attempts  fometimes  made 
to  unite  the  various  religious  Creeds  of  the  Chril- 
tian  churches  under  one  'head.     But  thofe   men 
who  entertain  fo  unfavourable  an  opinion  ot  the 
pofllbility  of  univerial  evidence  in  principle,  ought 
to  confine  this  opinion  to  the  lower  eludes' ot  a 
nation,  where   the   gradations  of  knowledge   and 
ignorance  may  render  a  difcordance  of  thought 

H 
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and  principle  unavoidable,  although  it  mud  be 
granted,  that  even  in  thefe  darker  regions,  certain 
truths  regarding  what  is  right  and  wrong,  Sec,  are 
univerfally  acknowledged  and  refpected.  If  thofe 
men  apply  the  fame  opinion  to  the  cafe  of  fpecula- 
tive  philofophy,  or  the  preceding  queftion  under 
confideration,  and  think  that  univerfal  evidence  is 
equally  impoffible  in  both,  they  may  be  inftanced 
as  the  beft  refutation  of  their  own  opinion.  For, 
by  thus  freely  declaring  their  opinion  on  a  fpecu- 
lative  point,  which  the  poifibility  of  univerfal  evi 
dence  certainly  is,  they  clearly  ihow  that  they  muft 
be  in  .pofleflion  of  fome  arguments  in  favour  of 
that  opinion.  Now,  if  thefe  arguments  are  folid 
and  completely  true,  they  have,  by  their  own  ex 
ample,  demonflrated  the  portability  of  univerfal 
evidence  in  fpeculative  philofophy ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  contain  not  the  full  truths,  they 
will  be  of  little  ufe  in  demonflrating  the  contrary. 
And,  indeed,  can  any  man  fpeak,  or  write,  or  con- 
ftrucl:  a  fyftem  of  opinions,  or  correct  the  opinions 
of  other  men,  without  at  leuft  imagining^  that  the 
premifes  from  which  he  deduces  his  reafonings  are 
univerfally  granted.  If  he  does  not  imagine  this, 
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he  cannot  hope  to  be  underftood,  much  left  to 
give  or  receive  convi&ion.     Befides,  there  is  a  fadt 
which  mod  unequivocally  proves,  that  fpeculative 
philofophy  is  fufceptible   of  univerfal   evidence* 
Is  not  Logic  a  fpeculative  fcience  ?   Is  it  not  com-- 
plete  in  its  parts,  and  has  not  each  of  its  eflential 
parts,  for  many  centuries  paft,  been  completely  un- 
derftood  and  univerfally  acknowledged   as  true  ? 
Why  then,  fhould  Metaphyfics,  or  that  fcience  which 
treats  of  exiftencics  inacceffible  to  the  fenfes,  and 
which  has  its  place  in  Speculative  Philofophy  im 
mediately  after  Logic,  be  incapable  of  equal  evi 
dence  ?  Why  may  it  not  afford  mankind  a  precifc- 
and  clear  knowledge,  if  not  of  the  remarkable  phe 
nomena  in  the  invifible  world,  at  lead  of  the  true 
bounds'   of  our  igndrance.     The  queftidn,  there 
fore,  "What  isknawablc?"  is  certainly  capable  of 
an  univerfally  evident  anfwer :  and  Profeflbr  'Kant 
very  juftly  demands  that  it  fhould''  be  fo. 

But  how  is  this  poffibility  to  be  realifed  ? — The 
firft  ftcp  which  Profeffor  Kant  took  to '  realife  it, 
was,  that  of  endeavouring  to  fecure  himfclf  from 
mixing  in  his  arguments — the  principles  of  Mate- 
rialifm,  Spiritualifm,  Idcalifm,.  and  Scepticifm, 
II  2  becaufe 


becaufe  fuch  a  mixture  can  never  produce  uniyer- 
fal  evidence.  The  fecond  flep  which  he  took  was 
this;  "  he  endeavoured  to  get,  if  poilible,  at  that 
point  of  dclufion  which  has  prevented  thefe  parties 
from  an  union  in  principle."  And  this  point  of 
delufion  he  difcovered  to  lie  in  their  rcfpective 
methods  of  philofophifing. 

In  order  to  determine  the  nature  and  flrength 
of  the  powers  of  Reafon,  Underftanding,  Senfe, 
and  Knowledge. 

I.  The  Materialifts   have  examined  very   mi 
nutely  the  knowledge  which  they  have  of  external 
objects,  and  of  the  organization  of  man.  .  To  this 
they  have  joined  an  enquiry  into  memory  and  the 
afibciations   of  the   imagination,    and    from    the 
knowledge  they  had  acquired    of  thefe   objeds, 
they  derived  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  various 
mental  faculties. 

II.  The  Ideaiifts  finding  that  the  fenfes  are  liable 
to  deceive,  had  nothing  real  left  as  objecls  of  en 
quiry,  but  the  ideas  in  their  minds ;  they  derived 
therefore  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mental  fa 
culties  from  their  knowledge  of  the  world  of  ideas. 
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III.  The  Spiritualifts,  being  pcrfuaded  chat  they 
not  only  have  knowledge  of  material,  but  alfo  of 
immaterial  objects,  derived  from  this  knowledge, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mental  faculties. 

IV.  The  Sceptics,  from  the  inconlillency  and 
fallacy  which  they  had  obferved  in  human  defcrip- 
tions  of  things,  formed  fuch  notions  of  the  mental 
faculties,   as  diftinguilh   the.  feet  to  which   they 
belong.  . 

ProfefTor  Kant  obferved,  that  in  explainirig.thc 
Power  of  Knowledge,  which  comprehends  Reafon, 
Underftanding,  and  Senfe,  it  would  be  erroneous  • 
to  derive  it  from  our  pretended  knowledge  of  the 
nerves,  the  brain;  the  vifible  and  invifible  worlds,  ' 
and  that' we  ought  firft  of  all  to  enquire  into  the 
true  nature  and  conftitutioh  of  this  power,  before 
we  can  pofiibly  afcertain  what  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent  of  that  knowledge  is/  which  we  are  able  to 
acquire  of  the  nerves,  the  brain,  the  vifible  and 
invifible  worlds.  Thofe  four  fects,  as  already  men 
tioned,  did  not  enquire  firft  into  the  nature  and 
conftitution  of  the  Power  of  Knowledge,  in  order 
to  determine  thereby  the  nature  and  extent  of  due 
knowledge  which  can  be  acquired  of  the  objects 


in  the  \vorld.     They  did  juft  the  contrary.  ,  They 
firft  formed  arbitrary  notions  of  the  efTential  pro 
perties  of  the  things  around  them,  and  from  thefe 
notions  they  derived  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Power  of  Knowledge.     The  Material  ills   having 
difcovered,  that  an  effential  property  of  the  things 
we  know  is  extcnfion,  converted   the  Power  of 
Knowledge  into  a  mechanical  faculty  of  organi 
zation,  and  confined  it  to  the  field  of  extended 
beings.     The  Idealifts,  obferving  that   extenfion 
can  be  no  efTential  property  of  real  obje&s,  denied 
the  exiftence  of  the  external  world,  and  made  the' 
Power  of  Knowledge  confifl  in  reafon,  or  the  in 
tellect,  which   faculty,  they  think,  can  alone  ac 
quaint  us  with  the  true  nature  of  objects.     It  is  on 
the  fame  principle,  that  the  Spiritual  ids,  from  their 
pretended  knowledge  of  fpirits  and  immaterial  ob-  • 
jeds,    whofe  effential  property  they  have  difco- 
vercd  to  be  fimplicity,  affert  a  power  of  knowing 
fpirits  and  immaterial  objecls,  as  well  as  material, 
and  make  this  power  to  be  a  compound  of  the  fa 
culties  of  fenfe,.  underftanding,  and  reafon.    The 
Sceptics  pretending  to  know  nothing  certainly  of  • 
the  true  and  efTential  properties  of  things,  do  not 


agree 


concerning  what  they  (hall  make  of  the 
Power  of  Knowledge.    Thefe  four  fefts  confounded 
two  queftions,  which  are  eflcntially  different  from 
one  another,    namely,    the  queflion,    "  Wherein 
confifts  the  Power  of  Knowledge?"  with  the  quef 
tion,  "  Wherein  confifts  the  efTence  of  the  things 
which  we  know  ?"     Inftead  of  anfwering  the  firft, 
they  endeavoured  to  anfwer  the  laft.     They  thought 
'the  beft  way  to  determine  the  power  and  extent  of 
human  knowledge,  was  to  penetrate  as  deeply  as 
poflible  into  the  eflence  or  nature  of  things,  and 
to  fee  how  far  we  could  proceed  in  our  knowledge 
of  them.     But  this  was  the  moft  perverted  method 
they  could  have  poffibly  chofen.     For  we  mufl 
evidently  endeavour,  firft,  to  get  completely  ac 
quainted  with  thofe   conditions  in  man,    which 
render  knowledge  poffible,  or  make  the  conftitution 
of  the  Power  of  Knowledge,  before  we  can  even 
think  of  determining  what,  and  how  much  this 
power  can  know  of  the  eflential  properties  or  eflence 
of  things.     But  thofe  conditions  which  make  know-' 
ledge  pofiible,  muft  lie  in  the  knowing  faculty,  and 
not  in  the  things  known.     It  is,  therefore,  perfectly 
and  completely  vain,   to  inftitute  deep  enquiries 

into 


into  the  objects  of  the  vifible  and  invifiblc  world, 
Into  the  nerves,  fibres/  and  vibrations,  in  order  to 
learn  what  the  Power  of  Knowledge  is.  All  thefc 
things  are  merely  obje&s  of  knowledge  j  they  can 
not  even  afford  fo  much  information,  as  to  tell  us 
wherein  knowledge  confifts,  much  lefs  wherein  the 
Power  of  Knowledge  may  confiil. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  topic  for  a  con  fide  rablc 
time,  bccaufe  I  thought  it  of  the  laft  importance 
to  Philofophy,  and  becaufe  I  find,  that  even  our 
greateft    philofophers,    for    whom    I    profefs  the 
high  eft  regard,  and  whofe  names  I  (hall  mention, 
as  foon  as  a  more  favourable  opportunity  occurs,  . 
have  adopted  the  fame  erroneous  methods  of  philo- 
fophifing.     They  indeed  analyze  the   powers   of 
the  human  mind  with  great  ikili  and  ingenuity,  and 
deierve,  on  this  account,  to  be  diligently  ftudied  ; 
but  it  is  a  misfortune,  that  thefe  great  men  could 
not  give  any  description  of  thofe  powers,  without 
deriving  it;  at  leaft  in  part,  from  their  fuppofed 
knowledge  of  material  or  immaterial  obje&s. 

'  ProferTor  Kant  fhews,  that,  in  defcribing  or  ex 
amining  the  powers  of  Rcafon,  Underftanding,  and 
Senfc,  or  the  Power  of  Knowledge,  we  have  nothing 
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at  all  to  do  with  a  fi tuple  fpirir,  or  the  foul,  and 
with  compound  fubftances,  or  the  external  things. 
We  have  only  to  confider  certain  faculties,  by 
which  we  know,  reafon,  and  judge  of  thefe  things. 
Thefe  faculties  are  objects  of  confciotifncfs,  and 
muft  be  confidered  fcparately  and  independently 
of  the  qualities  of  thofe  things  which  are  known 
by  means  of  them.  If  thefe  faculties  are  com 
pletely  examined,  and  accurately  underflood,  then 
and  only  then  mall  we  be  able  to  judge,  whether 
fuch  faculties  can  belong  merely  to  the  organization, 
or  to  a  fimple  fpirit. 

When  any  work  on  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
therefore,  contains  aflertipns  of  the  following  de- 
fcription — If  we  conceive  the  mind  immaterial, 
of  which,  I  think,  -we  have  very  ftrong  proofs,  we 
fhall  find  it  difficult  to  affix  a  meaning  to  impref* 
(ions  made  upon  it ;  or,  Thought  is  a  property  of 
the  nervous  fyftem — -we  may  reckon  upon  it,  that 
fuch  a  work,  however  acute  and  juft  the  deduc 
tions  be  which  it  contains,  is  yet  built  upon  a 
foundation,  which,  involving  an  eflential  fault, 
mud  make  the  whole  fuperftrudhire  totter,  and  foe 
ever  exclude  it  from  univerfal  approbation. 
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Is  it  then  poffible  to  explain  the  Power  of  Know 
ledge  in  general,  without  having  recourfe  to  an 
accurate  and  extenfive  knowledge  of  things  ?  Can 
we  get  well  acquainted  with  any  power,  without 
examining  very  accurately,  and  very  minutely, 
thofe  effects  which  it  produces  ? 

ProfefTor  Kant  by  no   means  denies,    that   we 

i 

know  powers  only  by  means  of  their  effects ;  he  is 
far  from  afferting,  that  our  examination  of  thefe 
x  effects  mould  not  be  accurate  and  minute  -,  but  he 
is  totally  againfl  all  accurate  and  minute  examina 
tion  of  any  fingle  immaterial,  as  well  as  material 
object,  as  far  as  it  refpects  our  prefent  purpofe. 
An  individual  and  minute  knowledge  of  one  or 
more  individual  bodies  or  fpirits,  is  perfectly  ufelefs 
towards  afcertaining  the  Power  of  Knowledge  m 
general.  To  find  out  the  true  nature  of  this  power,  • 
we  mufl  abftract  from  all  particular  knowledge  of 
particular  objects,  and  examine  the  properties  of 
knowledge  in  general,  or  the  common  nature  of  all 
our  knowledge. 

'But,  fay  you,  it  fcems  impofiible  to  examine 
the  common  nature  of  knowledge,  without  having 
recourfe  to  particular  knowledge  of  particular 

things. 
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tilings.  It  really  does  feern  fo.  But  it  is  in  fa<?c 
otherwife ;  and  I  may  boldly  affert,  that  we  have 
here  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  maxim,  <:  That 
every  thing  is  cafy  in  theory  but  difficult  in  prac 
tice  ;"  for  here  really  fomething  appears  very  dif 
ficult,  ilay,  almoft  impoffible,  in  theory,  which  yet 
is  very  cafy  in  practice,  .as  is  flicwn  in  the  Ex 
tra  ft  of  Kant's  Principles,  which  will  prefcntly 
follow. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  it  is  pofliblc  to  ex 
amine  the  common  nature  of  knowledge,  without 
calling  to  our  affiftance  minute  details  of  particu 
lar  knowledge,  regarding  a  great  variety  of  parti 
cular  objefts  ;  it  will,  I  hope,  be  clear,  at  lead, 
that  we  ought,  'at  all  events,  to  begin. with  confi- 
dcrirtg  this  common  nature  of  knowledge,  if  ever 
\vc  would  'get  rightly  acquainted  with  the  fpecific 
difference  of  particular  knowledge,  and  the  power 
of  knowledge  in  general.  And  this  I  affirm  upon 
the  principle,  that  to  know  the  effential  properties 
of  any  power,  and  thofe  we  fhould  always  examine 
fir  ft  of  a  power,  we  muft  find  out  the  common  na 
ture  of  its  eiTeds. 

I  2  How 
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How  then  can  \ve  difcover  the  common  proper* 
ties  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  exhibit  them  in  a 
manner  uriiverfally  intelligible  and  evident  ?  Upon  a 
complete  and  accurate  anfwer  to  this  qneftion,  as  I 
have  juft  flievvn,  immediately  depends  all  the  pofli- 
bility  of  giving  an  univerfally  intelligible  andfatis- 
faftory  explanation  of  u  hat  conftitutes  the  true  and 
comprehenfible  nature  of  the  Power  of  Knowledge, 
or  the  faculties  of  Reafon,  Underftanding,  and  Senfe, 
For  if  the  mofl  cohimon  properties  of  all  our 
knowledge  be  not  afcertained,  the  mofl  common 
exertions,  or  the  mofl  efTemial  nature  of  their 
caufe,  which  is  the  Power  of  Knowledge,  cannot  b<5 
'clearly  and  completely  underflood,  and  if  the 
Power  of  Knowledge  remain  in  part  a  fecret,  the 
notions  we  have  of  Reafon,  Underftanding,  and 
Senfe,  the  component  parts  of  that  power,  cannot 
.  be  accurate  and  complete,  but  muft,  of  courfe,  re**  , 
main  deficient  and  partial. 

I  (hall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  exhibit  that  me 
thod  of  enquiry  which  Profeflbr  Kant  has  ufed 
in  his  attempts  to  difcover,  the  common  properties 
of  human  knowledge.  I  doubt  not  but  the  reader 
will  find  his  mode  of  philofophifmg  on  this  impor 
tant 
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{ant  fubjedt  highly  interefting,  and  worthy  of 
attention,  efpecially  as  his  principal  aim  is  univerfai 
evidence,  and  as  h,e  is,  of  courfe,  obliged  to  keep 
his  arguments  and  views  of  things  equally  diftant 
from  thofe  of  the  four  diffenting  parties  in  the  phi- 
lofophic  world. 

But  as  I  perceive  that  I  cannot  well  avoid  enter 
ing  into  fome  detail  of  his  fundamental  principles 
of  theoretical  philofophy,  in  order  to  particularife 
his  method  of  enquiring  into  the  common  charac- 
teriftics  of  human  knowledge,  I  mud  beg  the  rea 
der  to  remark,  firft,  that  among  the  Kantean  Prin 
ciples  which  I  am  going  to  adduce,  fome  more 
will  occur  than  feem  neceflary  to  this  end ;  but 
having  promifed  in  this  Treatife  to  give  a  general 
introduction  to  Kant's  Philofophy,  and  not  merely 
to   his    fpeculations  on  human  Jcnowledge ;   and 
finding  it  neceflary,  for  the  fake  of  order  and  per- 
fpicutty,  to  put  his  theoretical  principles  one  near 
another  as  clofely  as  poflible,  I  thought  it  not  im 
proper  to  give  a  complete  view  of  all  his  fpecula- 
tive  principles,  that  is,   as  far  as  is  neceflary  to 
thofe  references  which  are,  eflential  in   order  "to 
illuftratc  the  refults  of  his  philofophy  concerning 
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Morals  and  Religion,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  in-. 
veftigating  fpeculative  objects.    I  muft   remark, 
that  the  principles  which  I  fhall  adduce  are  alto 
gether  founded  upon  the  Crltklfm  of  Pure  Reafori, 
fome  of  them  being  tranflated,  and  others  derived 
from  it,  as  rieceflary  confequerices,  fo  as  to  form  a 
complete  introductory  view  of  this  important  work, 
upon  which   all  the  other   Kanteart   writings  are 
grounded.   I  muft  further  remark,  that  this  view  of 
the  Kantean  principles  is  not  at  all  intended  to  con 
vince  the,  reader  of  their  truth;  for  this  would  re 
quire  a  feparate  work  *.    I  have  completely  done 
my  duty  in  enumerating  them  fo  as  to  render  it 
vifible  by  which  way  they  have  been  difcovered, 
and  how  they  can  lead  to  thofe  refults  which   I 
[hall  explain  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

I  fliall,  accordingly,  delineate  the  method  of 
invefligating  the  common  properties  of  human 
knowledge,  as  well  as  thofe  objects  necefTarily  con 
nected  with  fuch  an  invefligation,  in  the  following 
pofitions  which  I  have  marked  out  with  numbers 
in  order  to  make  occafional  references. 

*  I  have  almoft  completed  a  work  of  the  above  defcription, 
and  fha{l  announce  it  more  particularly  in  the  courfe  of  thefo 
pages, 
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THEORETICAL  PRINCIPLES. 


PRINCIPLE  I. 

THE  moil  proper  method  of  enquiring  into  the- 
nature  of  the  Power  of  Knowledge,  and  the  facul 
ties  of  Reafon,  Underftanding,  and  Senfe,  is  that 
which  fets  out  with  principles .  univerfally  granted 
by  the  Syflems  of  Maierialifm,  Spiritualifm,  j 
Jdealifm,  and  Scepticifm,  and,  which,  by  an  ac 
curate  deduction  from  what  was  granted,  forces 
thefe  diflendng  parties  to  coincide  in  one  nn* 
fhaken  fentiment  concerning  the  particular  na 
ture  of  the  mental  faculties  and  their  operations. 

PRINCIPLE  II. 

All  thefe  fe£bs  perfedlly  agree,  that  .'man  is  con- 
fcious  of  his  thinking,  conceiving,  knowing,  per 
ceiving,  judging,  and  reafoning,  but  clifagree  con 
cerning  the  particular  nature  of  the  objcdts  con-  • 
ceived,  perceived,  known,  &c. 

PRINCIPLE 
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PRINCIPLE    III. 

''To  explain  the  Power  of  Knowledge,  and  the 
faculties  of  Reafon,  Underilanding,  and  Senfe,  it 
is  requifite  to  analyfe  Perception,  Conception, 
Knowledge,  Judgment,  and  Reafoning,  without 
regard  to  the  particular  objects  perceived,  con 
ceived,  known,  &C.*"  M 

PRINCIPLE    IV. 

-£•;     Whatever  the  object  perceived,  known,  &c.  be, 

^  there  is  a  great  difference  between  our  knowledge 

j  of  an  objec"^  and  the  objecl:  of  our   knowledge* 

—  They  can  never  conflitute  one  and  the  fame  thing.- 

PRINCIPLE  V. 

In  every  knowledge,  perception,  &c.  there  is 
fomething  which  refers  to  an  objecl:,   and  fome- 
thing  which  refers  to  the  knowing  or  perceiving 
(  fubjed. 

*  If  the  four  grand  philofophical  parties,  as  they  muft  do, 
agree  to  the  fccond  and  third  principle,  they  muft  agree  to  all 
the  reft  which  I  am  going  to  adduce.  I  need  not  mention  that 
the  principles  which  will  follow  ofter  the  fourth  are  new  in  the 
ftricleft  fcafeof  the  word.  ,'  *• 

PRINCIPLE 
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PRINCIPLE  VI. 

In  every  perception,  knowledge,  &:c.  that  which 
refers  to  the  object  may  be  called  matter*,  and 
that  which  refers  to  the  perceiving  fubject  may  be 
called  form  of  perception,  or  Jcnowledge. 

PRINCIPLE  VII. 

-.-•'•• 
The  matter   in   every   perception,  knowledge, 

&c.  mud  be  given,  and  the  form  mud  be  pro 
duced  by  the  mind. 

PRINCIPLE  VIII. 

The  given  matter  in  every  perception,  know 
ledge,  ckc.  is  a. variety,  and  the  form  produced  by 
the  mind  is  unity.  Thus,  in  viewing  a  role,  we 
diftinguifli  two  things,  firft,  a  variety,  and  then  a 
connection  of  that  variety  into  a  regular  and 

*  All  that  is  in  time  and  fpace  muft  have  matter  and  form, 
that  is,  it  muft  be  a  variety  connected  into  one  whole  ;  the  va 
riety  connected  is  the  matter,  and  the  connection  of  the  va 
riety  confidered  fcparatcly  is  the  form.  Thus,  in  a  houfe,  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  compofcd,  conftitute  the  matter,  and  the 
connection  of  the  materials  conftitute  the  form  of  rhc  houfe.  •;'  > 
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figured  whole  ;  which  connection  makes  the  thing 
to  be  one  and  not  many  things,  gives  it  unity, 
and  may  be  called  form,  while  the  variety  may  he 
called  the  matter  of  the  rofe. 

PRINCIPLE  IX. 

That  a  given  variety  can  occur  in  our  percep 
tions,  knowledge,  &c.  fuppofes  a  Receptive  Fa 
culty  in  the  mind,  or  a  Receptivity  which  is  to 
tally  paflivc,  and  that  a  variety  received  is  con 
nected  into  knowledge,  perceptions,  <kc.  this  re- 

* ' 

quires  an  active  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  may 
be  called  Spontaneity. 

1  '      »  r 

PRINCIPLE  X. 

The  Spontaneity  acts,  the  form  or  mode  of  its 
action  is  connection.  It  not  only  acts,  therefore, 
but  connects.  The  receptivity  receives ;  the  form 
or  mode  of  receiving  is,  that  it  receives  a  variety. 

PRINCIPLE    XL 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  varieties  in  gene 
ral,  one,  \vhofe  parts  lie  without  and  near  each 

other, 
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other,  and  a  fecond,  \vhofe*  parts  follow  one  after 
another  in  ftrift  fucceffion. 

PRINCIPLE    XII. 

The  Receptivity,  as  far  as  it  receives  varieties 
of  the  firft  defcription,  may  be  called  external 
fenfe,  and  as  far  as  it  receives  varieties  of  the 
fecond  defcription,  internal  fenfe. 

PRINCIPLE    XIII. 

Thofe  ideas  which  immediately  arife  in  confe- 
quence  of  our  external  fenfe  being  affeded  are  ex 
ternal  perceptions  or  external  intuitions,  and  thofe 
which  immediately  arife  iii  confequence  of  our  in 
ternal  fenfe  being  affected  are  internal  intuitions  or 
perceptions.  Thus  the  idea  which  arifes  in  the 
mind  in  confequence  of  any  man  affefting  our 
external  fenfe  by  his  prefence  is  an  external  per 
ception  or  intuition  ;  becaufe  the  variety  of  which 
the  phenomenon  man  is  compofed  is  a  variety  of 
parts  lying  one  without  and  near  another.  In  the 
fame  manner,  any  emotion,  or  paffion,  or  aftion 
in  man  affcfting  our  internal  fenfe,  furnifhes  ma 
terials  for  an  internal  intuition  or  perception, 

K  2  whole 
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whofe  characteriftic  is,  that  it  immediately  arifes 
in  confequence  of  fuch  affection,  and  involves  a 
variety  of  parts  of  which  one  lies  not  near,  but  al 
ways  after  another,  as  is  the  real  cafe  with  paffions 
and  actions  which  cannot  be  faid  to  form  any 
breadth  or  plain,  but  have  all  their  rninuteft  parts, 
ftrictly  following  one  after  another.* 

PRINCIPLE    XIV. 

To  form  an  external  and  internal  Intuition, 
three  different  fpecies  or  ads  of  the  Spontaneity  are 
requifite  ;  the  firft,  which  takes  up  as  it  were,  and 
arranges  the  affections  of  our  external  and  in 
ternal  fen  fe,  and,  on  this  account,'  may  be  called" 
fynthefis  of  apprehenfion  ;  the  fecond,  which  re 
produces  what  has  been  connected  and  collected, 
in  order  that  the  immediately  preceding  affections 
may  be  annexed  to  thofe  immediately  fuccecding  ; 
and  for  this  reafon  this  act  may  be  called  a  fynthe- 
tical  act  of  the  reproductive  imagination;  the 
third,  which  forms  one  Intuition  of  what  has 


*  All  the  Kantean  Principles  which  I  have  adduced  and 
fhall  adduce,  are  of  great  importance  to  Praclical  Philofophy, 
as  \vill  be  fliewn  in  the  fcquel  of  thcfc  'pages. 
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been  apprehended  and  connected,   and  this  aft 
may  be  confidered  a3  a  fynthefis  of  Recognition. 

To  apprehend,,  conned,  and  reproduce,  efpeci- 
ally  to  conned  the  affections  of  our  external  and 
internal  fenfes  into  intuitions,  is  to  think  in  the 
Wideft  fenfe  of  the  word. 

PRINCIPLE    XV, 

To  have  external  and  internal  Intuitions,  therer 
fore,  necelfariiy  requires  in  the  human  reprefent- 
ing  faculty ;  firft,  a  receptivity  which  receives  for 
intuitions  the  'materials  which  could  not  be  pro 
duced  by  the  mind  from  nothing ,  and  fecondly, 
a  fpontaneity  or  a  faculty  which  connects  the  re 
ceived  materials,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  its  na- 
vture,  into  intuitions. » 

PRINCIPLE    XVI. 

That  in  external  Intuitions,  a  variety  of  parts  ly 
ing' one  without  and  near  another  can  occur,  necef- 
farily  fuppbfes  in  our  external  fenfe,  fuch  a  flruc- 
ture  and  conformation,  as  renders  poffible  the  re 
ceiving  a  variety  of  this  dcfcription.  There  is 
confequently,  a  certain  fliudure  or  conformation 

of 
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of  our  external  fcnfe  which  contains  the  ground  of 
poffibility,  that  in  our  external  intuitions  a  variety 
of  parts  lying  one  without  and  near  another,  can 
occur. 

PRINCIPLE    XVJI. 

-   -          4    '      .  ....  .  . > 

•That  in  our  Internal  Intuitions  a  variety  of  parts 
fiddly  following  one  after  another,  and  never  lying 
one  near  another  can  occur,  neceflarily  fuppofcs 
in  Our  internal  fenfe,  fuch  a  flruciure  and  confor 
mation  as  enables  it  to  receive  a  variety  of  this 
defcription.  There  is  confequently  a  certain  ftruc- 
ture  and  conformation  in  our  internal  fenfe,  which 
contains  the  ground  of  poffibility,  that  in  our  in 
ternal  intuitions,  a  variety  of  parts  ftridly  follow 
ing  one  afrer  another,  and  never  lying  one  near 
another,  as  in  a  plain,  can  occur,* 

PRINCIPLE    XVIII. 

Our  external  and  internal  fenfes  have  a  common 
nature,  which  is,  that  both  receive.,  and  that  both 

are 

*  If  any  of  my  readers  fhould  find  it  too  difficult  to  read 
through  all  the  Principles  at  once  which  I  have  numbered,  he 
may  pafs  them  over  and  go  to  the  application  of  them.  But  I 

rnuft 
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are  pafTive;  that  both  are  receptivities,  and  have 
their  common  properties  comprehended   in  the 
notion  of  receptivity  in  general,  under  which  they 
ftand  as  fpecies.     Their  diftinguifhing  charadter- 
ifticsor  fpecific  difference  lie  in  the  peculiar  na 
ture  of  what  they  receive,    or  in  the  being  one 
without  and  near  another,  and  in  the  following 
one  after  another  of  the  variety  which  they  re 
ceive.     Thefe   two  laft  circumftances  mark  out 
'  the    different    and.  diftinguifliing    conformations  , 
or    forms   of  our  external    and    internal   fenfe; 
while  the  receptivity  or  the  faculty  of  receiving  in 
general,  without  thefe  modifications,   conftitutes 
their  matter.* 

PRINCIPLE    XIX. 

As  thcfe  forms  or  modifications  of  our  exter 
nal  and  internal  fenfe  are  impreffed  on  the  varic- 

mnfl  remark,  that  I  could,  confidently  with  my  dcfign,  omit  none 
of  them,  and  that  if  they  (hall  he  underitood,  they  muft  be 
read  in  connection,  hecaufe  one  depends  on  the  other. 

*  The  term  Matter  fignifies  here  that  which  is  any  how 
determinate.  In  the  cafe  of  external  fenfe  the  capability  of 
receiving  Or  being  paflive  is  fomething  detcnninablc ;  for  the 
mode  of  receiving  and  being  puilive,  may  be  determined  vari 
ous  ways.  Hence  the  capability  of  receiving  is  the  matter,  and 
the  mode  of  receiving-,  the  form  of  this  capability, 

ties 
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ties  which  they  receive  ;  It  follows,  that  our  exter 
nal  and  internal  intuitions  which  exhibit  to  the 
mind  the  varieties  received,  will  alfo  exhibit  to  the 
mind  thofe  modifications  impreffecl  on  them  by 
the  peculiar  conformations  of  our  external  and  in 
ternal  fenfe. 

PRINCIPLE    XX. 

The  two  peculiar  modifications  ImprefTed  on 
thofe  varieties  exhibited  in  intuitions  may  be 
viewed  feparately,  and,  therefore,  furnifli  materials 
for  two  particular  ideas,  one  of  which  will,  in  con- 
,  fequence,  comprehend  the  being  one  without  and 
near  another  of  the  variety,  and  the  other  the  fol 
lowing  one  after  another  of  the  variety, 

PRINCIPLE    XXL 

When  the  fpontaneity  connects  the  being  one 
without  the  other  and  near  another  of  the  variety 
exhibited  in  all  external  intuitions,  it  begets  an 
idea  which  evidently  reprefcnts  the  general  form 
of  that  variety  or  matter  contained  in  all  our  ex 
ternal  intuitions^  and  which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  ufual  idea  we  have  of  fpace.  For  when  we 

analyfc 


analyze  our  idea  of  fpace,  we  find  it  imply  no 
more  than,  firft,  a  variety  in  general  s  fecondly,  a 
variety  whofe  parts  lie  one  without  and  near  ano- 
-therj   and  thirdly,    a  variety  in  general,    whofe 
parts  are  intimately  connefled  ;    all  which  three 
points  are  effential  charafteri flics  of  the  modifica 
tion  imprefied  by  external  fenfe  upon  the  variety 
contained  in  all  our  external  intuitions." 

PRINCIPLE    XXII. 

When  the  Spontaneity  connects  the  following 
one  after  another  of  the  variety  exhibited  in  all  our 
internal  Intuitions,  it  begets  an  idea  which  mani- 
feftly  reprefents  the.  general  form  of  that  variety  or 
matter  contained  in  all   our  internal  intuitions. 
This  is  the  exact  idea  we  have  of  time.    For  the 
idea  of  time  implies  nothing  more  t;han,  firft,  a 
variety  in  general ;  fecondly,  a  variety  whofe  parts 
are  following  one  after  another ;  thirdly,  a  variety 
whofe  parts  are  intimately  connected. 
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PRINCIPLE    XXXIII. 

.  The  idea  of  fpace  exhibits  to  the  mind  the  ge 
neral  form  of  external  intuitions ;  for  in  every  ex 
ternal  intuition  there  is,  firft,  fotnething  given, 
that  is,  a  fomething  not  produced  by  the  mind,  a 
fornethinoj  referring  to  an  object  different  from  the 
Intuition;  fecondly,  a  certain  modification  or 'de 
termination  of  that  fomething  which  is  given. 
This  modification  or  determination  is  the  being 
one  without  the  other  of  that  which  is  given  and 
originates  in  the  conformation  of  the  receptivity  of 
our  external  fenfe  ;  thirdly,  a  certain  connection 
of  the  variety  thus  given  and  modified.  Now 
when  we  feparate  the  (hare  which  the  mind  has  in 
producing  external  intuitions,  we  {hall  find  that  it 
is  the  connection  arid  the  being  one  without  the 
other  of  that  which  was  given ;  but  both  thefe 
particulars  conftitute  the  general  form  of  external 
intuitions,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  fpace.  Hence 
the  idea  of  fpace  is  the  exact  reprefentation  of 
1  general  form- of  external  intuitions. 
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PRINCIPLE    XXIV. 

The  idea  of  time  exhibits  to  the  mind  the  ge 
neral  form  of  internal  intuitions,  which  may  be 
fliown  by  the  fame  procefs  of  reafoning  with  that 
immediately  preceding. 

PRINCIPLE    XXV. 

The  ideas  of  time  and  fpace  are  ideas  a  priori, 
that  is  to  fay,  they  have  the  objects  to  which  they 
refer  in  the  mind,  and  not  in  any  thing  which  is 
diftincl  from  the  mind  ;  they  are,  therefore,  ne- 
ceflary  and  univerfal,  and  the  more  fo,  becaufe 
they  exprefs  the  general  form  of  all  our  external 
and  internal  intuitions. 

PRINCIPLE    XXVL 

The  ideas  of  time  and  fpace  are  not  only  ideas, 
but  alfo  intuitions  a  priori>  becaufe  they  arife  im 
mediately  in  confcquence  of  our  receptivity  being 
effected. 
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PRINCIPLE    XXVII. 

Intuitions  a  priori  ftand  oppofed  to  thofe  a  po/le- 
nori.  The  difference  is,  the  objects  of  the  firft  lie 
within  and  thofe  of  the  laft  ^without  the  mind. 
The  firfl  are,  on  that  account,  alfo  called  pure, 

and  the  laft  empirical  intuitions. 

.   .       '     '..'..    .  * 

PRINCIPLE    XXVIII. 

The  changes  and  alterations  in  our  receptivity 
when  it  is  affected,  are  Senfatidns ;  and  as  all  our 
intuitions  arife  in  confcquence  of  fuch  changes  or 
alterations  in  our  Receptivity,  they  may  fo  far  be 
called  fenfations,  agreeably  to  the  rule  that  two 
words  exprefllng  two  things  of  fome  fimilar  pro 
perties,  may,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  con 
founding  them,  change  their  places.  ' 

PRINCIPLE    XXIX. 

Confcioufnefs  is  an  act  of  the  mind  by  which 
man  is  enabled  to  refer  in  his  intuitions  and  ideas 
that  to  the  mind  which  is  the  produce  of  the  mind, 

and 


and  that  to  the  external  things  which  refers  to 
them  or  is  their  produce.'* 

PRINCIPLE    XXX. 

The  number  of  Intuitions  which  the  mind  be 
gets  is  immenfe,  and  man  would  be  loft  in  an  in 
finite  crowd  of  particulars  if  he  had  no  faculty  CD 
reduce  them  into  certain  order. 

PRINCIPLE    XXXI. 

There  arc,  for  this  rcafon,  a  certain  kind  of 
ideas  which  are  immediately  formed  from  intui 
tions,  and  which  contain  their  common  nature. 
This  kind  of  ideas  may  bs  called  Conceptions, 
and  are  begotten  by  theUnderftanding.  Heneethe 
Underftanding  is  a  faculty  of  forming  conceptions. 

PRINCIPLE    XXXIL 

In  every  Conception  we  diflinguim  t\vo  things ; 
fir  ft,  "us  matter,  which  is  a  variety  already  repre- 
fented  in  an  intuition,  or  (imply,  which  is  an  in- 

<  *  Confcioufnefs  has  hitherto  been  defined  to  be  a  power  of 
immediate  Knowledge  j  but  this  definition  is  very  deficient* 
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tuition;  fccondly,  its  form  which  is  unity  or  Con 
ned  ion. 

PRINCIPLE     XXXIII. 

The  Undcrilanding  is,  therefore,  nearly  the 
fame  fpontaneity. which  is  active  in  begetting  intui 
tions.  Both  connect  a  variety  given,  only  the 
produce  of  their  connection  is  different,  which  cir- 
cumftance  is  the  caufe  why  we  may  divide  the  con 
necting  faculty  of  the  mind  into  fpontaneity  of  the 
firft  degree,  and  into  that  of  the  fecond  degree, 
and  denominate  the  firft  faculty  Simple  Apprchen- 
fion,  and  the  fecond  Underftanding,  Simple  Ap- 
prehenfion  begets  intuitions  and  the  Underftand 
ing  conceptions.  Intuitions  immediately  refer  to 
their  objects,  and  conceptions  only  mediately,  that 
is,  by  means  of  thofe  intuitions  from  which  they 
have  been  formed. 

PRINCIPLE    XXXIV. 

The  Conceptions  immediately  arifing  from  the 
intuitions  are  fo  numerous  as  to  overload  the  me 
mory,  if  they  were  not  reduced  to  clafTcs  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  man,  Hence  from  Conception, 

other 
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conceptions  arc  formed,  which  comprehend  only* 
the  common  nature  of  the  former,  and  are  again 
diftributed  into  fpecies,  the  fpecies  into  genera, 
the  genera  into  tribes,  the  tribes  into  orders,  and 

the  orders  into  claries.* 

,  •..-..;=*•>.  .  ' 

PRINCIPLE    XXXV. 

In  all  Conceptions  the  principal  thing  to  be  at 
tended  to  is  the  form  ;    for  the  matter  of  them  is 
intuition,  to  which  they  all  mud  be  ultimately  re 
ducible,   and  which  has  already  been  confidered. 
The  form  of  all  conceptions,  wherein  foever  it  may ' 
confift,  muft  be  unity,  for  it  arifes  from  connec 
tion,  and  the  refult  of  all  connection  of  the  mind 
muft  be  unity.    This  unity,  which  mall  foon  be' 
more  nearly  defcribed,  is  a  unity  under  which  all  . 
things  muft  be  comprehenfible,  if  they  mall  be 
conceivable.     This  unity  is,  therefore,  the  general 
form  of  all  that  is  conceivable ;   and  as  nothing  is 
krjowable  which  is  not  conceivable,  that  unity  may 

•*  An  accurate  and  attentive  reader  will  underftand  thefc 
Principles  tolerably  well  at  the  firfl  pcrufal.  If,  however, 
feme  obfcnrity  fliould  appear  to  remain,  it  will  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  be  removed,  when  I  come  to  make  an  application  in  this 
.Tieatife. 

be 
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be  called  objective  unity,  bccaufe  no  object  can 
fall  under  any  human  cognizance  unlefs  it  is  capa 
ble  of  being  connected  into  this  unity,  or  of  being 
conceived. 

PRINCIPLE    XXXVI. 

The^idea  of  the  objective  unity  of  a  conception, 
is  itfelf  a  conception ;  but  it  is  a  conception 
a  priori,  and,  therefore,  neceflary,  as  well -as  uni-- 
verfaU 

PRINCIPLE    XXXVII. 

To  comprehend  the  variety  reprefentcd  by  an 
intuition  under  the  objective  unity  is  to  judge ;  to 
produce  the  objective  unity  from  an  intuition  is  to 
judge  fynthetically  ;  to  conned:  the  objective  unity, 
already  produced  with  an  intuition' given,  is  to 
judge  analytically. 

Note.  To  conned  the  objedive  unity  with  an 
intuition,  and  to  produce  an  objective  unity, 
is  as  much  as  to  produce  and  connect  that 
conception,  in  which  the  objective  unity  is 

inherent. 

i  • 
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PRINCIPLE    XXXVIII. 

Every  analytical  judgment  is  a  judgment  apri- 
on\  becanfe  we  unfold  only  what  already  lies  in 
the  conception  ;  for  inftance,  all  bodies  are  ex-, 
tended ;  this  is  an  analytical  judgment,  becaufe 
the  predicate  extended  lies  already  in  the  fubject, 
or  in  the  conception  of  a  body,  and  to  get  at  this 

predicate,  there  is  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to 

•  . 
an  intuition  of  a  particular  body  ;  for  .we  find  it  in 

the  very  conception  of  a  body,  and  may  therefore 
know  it  a  priori,  that  is,  without  confulting  par 
ticular  experience. 

PRINCIPLE    XXXIX. 

A  fynthetical  judgment  a  priori  is  that,  where' 
the  objective  unity  is  produced  from  an  intuition 
a  priori.  Of  this  cad  are  all  mathematical  judg 
ments;  they  are,  grounded  in  the  intuition  of 
fpace,  which  is  a  priori ;  hence  the  invincible  ne- 
ceflity  of  thefe  judgments  ;  fpace  is  neccflary,  that 
is,  the  contrary  of  it  is  impoflible,  and  its  proper- 
tieSj  which  are  reprefented  in  mathematical  judg-« 
rnents,  mud  of  courfe  be  ncceflary. 

M  PRIN- 
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PRINCIPLE    XL. 

A  fynthetical  judgment  a  pofteriori  is  that  where 
the  objective  unity  is  produced  from  intuitions  a 
pofteriori,  that  is,  from  fuch  whofe  objects  are 
different  from  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
have  an  external  exiftence.  Of  this  clafs  are  all 
experimental  judgments,  for  they  refer  to  objects 
without  die  mind.  •  v 

PRINCIPLE    XLI, 

.  As  the  objective  unity  is  inherent  in  concep 
tions,  whofe  form  it  conftitutes,  and  as  concep 
tions  are  produced  by  the  judging  act  of  tjie  un- 
derftanding,  there  will  of  courfc  be  as  many  dif 
ferent  modifications  of  the  objective  unity,  as 
there  are. effentially  different  judging  acts  of  the 
understanding,  by  which  it  was  produced*. 

PRINCIPLE    XLIL 

The  mod  difficult  as  well  as  the  firlt  duty  of  a 
philofophy  of  tho  h.unan  mind,  will  be  to  afccr- 

*  I  remark  here,  once  for  all,  that  there  is  none  of  the  prin 
ciples  I  have  adduced,  and  fhali  adduce,  which  I  could  not 
prove  to  be  of  important  practical  ufe. 

tain 
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tain  the  exa£  number  of  thefe  judging  a&s  of  the 
underftanding." 

PRINCIPLE    XLIII. 

The  number  of.  thefe  afts  may  be  completely 
difcovered,  by  forming  an  accurate  conception  of 
judgment  in  general,  by  abftrafting  from  all  par 
ticular  objeds  of  judgment,  and  by  making  the 
following  ufe  of  thefe.  intimations :;;:.;; 

PRINCIPLE    XLIV. 

Judgment   in  general,  according  to   what  has 
been  laid  (XXXVII),  is  the  comprehending  of  a 
variety,  reprefented  by  an  intuition  under  the  ob- 
•.jedtive  unity.     This  conception  of  judgment  in 
general  will  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  the  exad  num 
ber  of  the  different  judging  afts  of  the  Underftand- 
ing,  when  the  following  queftions  are  attended  to, 
firft,  WHAT    CAN   BE   COMPREHENDED 
UNDER   THE   OBJECTIVE  UNITY?    No- 
thing   elfc  than   intuitions;  but  thefe  inruitions| 
what  can  they  rcprcfcnt  ?     Either   properties  of  a 
thing,  or  eflefts  of  a  thing,  or  parts  of  a  whole. 
When  particular  properties,  or  things,  are  compre 
hended  under  the  objective  unity,  the  judgment  is 

M  2  called 
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called  CATEGORICAL;  when  particular  effefts, 
or  caufes,  it  is  called  HYPOTHETICAL;  when 
*  particular  parts,  or  wholes,  it  is  called  DISJUNC 
TIVE;  and  thefe  three  fpecies  of  judgments,  ex- 
predlng  the  relations  between  things  and  properties, 
caufes   and  effecls,  parts  and  a  whole,  make  one 
clafs,  which  is  called  JUDGMENTS  OF  RE 
LATIONS.      Secondly,    HOW  MUCH  CAN 
BE  COMPREHENDED  UNDER  THE  OB 
JECTIVE  UNITY  ?    The  anfwer  is  eafy,  namely, 
either  one  of  the  things  alluded  to,  or  many,  or  all. 
When  one  individual  thing  is  comprehended  in  the 
objective  unity,  the  judgment  is  INDIVIDUAL' 
'or  SINGULAR;  when  many,  it  is  PARTICU 
LAR  ;  when  all,  it  is  UNIVERSAL.    The  clafs  to 
which  thefe  three  fpecies  of  Judgments  belong,  may 
be  entitled  JUDGMENTS  OF  QUANTITY.— 
Thirdly,  HOW  CAN  THE  COMPPvEHEND/ 
ING  BE  CARRIED  ON  ?    Either  foas  really  to 
unite  an  intuition  with  a  conception,  and  this  would 
be  an  AFFIRMATIVE  Judgment,  or  to  as  to  ex 
clude  fomething  from  a  conception,  and  this  will 
be  a  NEGATIVE  Judgment,  or  fo  as  to  exclude 
a  whole  empire  of  intuitions,  without  determining 
thereby  the  conception  in  any  degree,  and   this  is 

an 
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an  INFINITE  Judgment.  Thefe  three  fpecies  of. 
Judgments  form-  a  clafs  which  may  be  enfcribed' 
JUDGMENTS  OF  QUALITY.  —  Fourthly, 
WHERE  HAVE  THE  THINGS  COMPRE 
HENDED  UNDER  THE  OBJECTIVE  UNI- 
TY  THEIR  SEAT  ?  Do  they  exift  within  or 
without  the  mind  ?  When  they  exift  in  the  Un- 
derftanding  alone,  o.r  are  mere  conceivable  things, 
of  which  it  is  not  certain  that  they  really  exift 
without  the  mind  ;  then  the  Judgment  is  PRO 
BLEMATICAL;  for  inftance,  there  are  probably 
rational  inhabitants  in  the  moon,  which  muft  be 
granted  to  be  Very  conceivable ;  when  the  things 
comprehended  under  the  objective  unity  are  really 
conceived  with  a  belief  that  they  are  fo  as  con 
ceived/  then  this  will  be  an  ASSERTIVE  Judg 
ment  ;  for  inftance,  man  has  a  natural  regard  for 
virtue  ;  when  they  are  fo  conceived  as  to  carry  along 
with  them  the  conviction  that,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  TJnderftanding,  they  cannot 
be  conceived  othcrwife,  fuch  a  Judgment,  whether 
affirmative,  or  negative,  has  the  character  of  NE 
CESSITY  j  for  inftance,  in  every  right  lined  tri 
angle,  two  fides  taken  together  are  always  longer 

than 
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than  the  third.  Thefe  three  lad  fpecies  of  Judg 
ments  add  nothing  to  the  contents  of  a  Judgment, 
as  thofe  of  quantity,  quality,  and  relation  do,  and. 
therefore  may  be  clafled  under  the  title  of  JUDG 
MENTS  OF  MODALITY,  which  only  mark  out 
thofe  faculties  of  the  -  mind,  by  which  they  have 
been  formed,,  or  determine  that  place  where  the 
thing  judged  of,  or  comprehended,  has  its  feat** 

PRINCIPLE     XLV. 

The  exact  number  of  the  judging  acts  of  the  Un- 
derflanding  may  be  reprefented  in  the  following 
table: 

*  It  might  be  remarked,  that'  our  common  books  on  Logic 
contain  a  iimilar  diviflon  of  Judgments.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgot,  that  thefe  books  poffefs  no  argument  to  eftablifli  the  cor- 
reclnefs  and  completenefs  of  their  divifiohs,  that  they  have  not 
perceived  the  true  nature  of  the  judging  ac?ls  of  the  under- 
Handing",  and  that  they  do  not  perfectly  comprehend  the  genuine 
utility  of  judgments,  as  may  be  clearly  feen  from  the  loofe  and 
indeterminate  defcriptions  which  they  give  of  conception  and 
judgment  itfelfj  where  to  judge  is  no  more  than  to  put  together 
ideas,  or  to  exclude  one  from  another,  or  to  perceive  their  agree*. 
jnent  and  difagreement  by  comparifon. 


Quantity 
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I. 

Quantity  of  Judgments. 
UniverfaL 
Particular. 
Individual,  or  Cngular. 


Quality  of  Judgments,  Relation  of  Judgments^ 

Affirmative,  .      Categorical. 

Negative.  Hypothetical. 

Infinite.  Disjunctive. 


Modality  of  Judgments. 
Problematical. 
Aflertive. 
Apodidlical,  or  ncceflary. 


PRIN- 


( 


PRINCIPLE    XLVI. 

As  every  judging  act  comprehends  a  variety  con 
tained  in  our  intuition  under  objective  unity,  or, 
what  is  the  fame,  as  it  unites  the  many  exhibited 
by  an  intuition  in  one  conception,  we  may  bring 
thefe  uniting  or  comprehending  acts  of  the  Under- 
flanding  under  conceptions  alfo.  Thefe  conceptions 
will  contain  and  exprefs  the  refults  of  the  ads,  as  well 
as  the  acts  themfelves  ;  they  will,  in  confequence, 
contain  the  various,  modifications  of  the  objective 
unity,  which  are  no  other  tban  the  refults  of  the 
acls  mentioned.  As  thofe  acls  and  refults  are  of  a 
primary  nature,  the  conceptions  themfelves  will 
be  fo  likewife  j  and  as  the  exact  number  of  thofe 
acls  and  refults  are  already  afcertained,  the  exact 
number  of  thefe  conceptions  is  eafily  difcovered, 
and  may  be  thus  brought  into  one  view: 

The  refults  of  the  comprehending  acts  of  the 
Understanding  arc  contained  in  the  following  con 
ceptions  : 


Of 


Of  Quantity. 
Unity. 
Multitude. 
Totality. 


Of  Quality,  Of  Relation. 

Reality.  Subftance.   Accident. 

Negation.  Caufe.         Effeft. 

Limitation.  Concurrence  in  Adion 

and  Re-adion. 


4' 

Of  Modality. 

'  Poflibiiity.  Impoffibility. 

Exiftence.  Non-Exiftence. 

Neceffity.  Contingency. 
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PRINCIPLE    XLVII. 

Thefe  conceptions,  being  the  primitive  and  ori 
ginal  produce  of ,  the  Underftanding  alone,  are 
more  properly  called  pure  intellectual  notions,  or, 
with  Ariftotle,  Categories*,  and  to  think  them  in 
'their  genuine  purity,  we  muft  abftraft  from  the 
matter  of  all  intuitions  and  conceptions,  and  con- 
fider  them,  as  they  ought  to  be  coniidered,  as  the 
original  fliare  which  the  intellect  has  in  our  con- 

*  Ariftotle  already  formed  the  defig-n,  well  worthy  of  fo  acute 
a  philofopher,  of  collecting  thofe  fundamental  notions  of  the 
intellect  which  he  called  Categories.     But  having  no  principle 
to  guide  his  refearch,  and  not  knowing  that  they  muft  be  derived 
from  an  accurate  conception  of  Judgment  in  general,  which  he 
likewife  had  not  formed,  he  gathered  them  as  they  came  under 
his  view,  by  chance,  and  firft  picked  up  ten  Categories  (Predi 
caments,)  to  which  he  afterwards  added  five  more,  which  he 
called  Poft  Predicaments.     But  his  catalogue  remained  ncverthe- 
lefs  very  deficient.     It  contained  the  uotions  of  When,  Where, 
Motion,  A6lion,  Paflion,  £c.  which  are  altogether  improperly 
introduced,     tocke,  believing  he  ha$  difcovered  thefe  elemen 
tary  notions  of  the  Intellect  in  the  field  of  experience,  did  not 
hefitate  to  derive  them  from  this  quarter,  but  fell  into  great  in- 
confiftency,  in  deducing  from  thefe  very  notions  fuch  knowledge 
as  lies  beyond  all  experience.     Hume  faw  very  well  this  incon- 
fiftency,  but  not  knowing  whence  the  Underftanding  gets  thefe 
notions,  he  likewife  derived  them  from  experience,  notconfider- 
ing  that  the  Underftanding  itfclf  might  perhaps  be  the  author  of 
experience,  and  this  by  the  very  notions  he  derived  from  ex 
perience, 

ceptions, 
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ceptions,  that  is,  the  moft  general  forms  of  our 
conceptions,  or,  as  the  being  connected  of  the  va 
riety  in  our  conceptions,  or  as  tlxe  determinate  mo-  ; 
difications  of  the  objeftive  unity,  which  is  the  mod 
general  form  of  all  our  conceptions. 

PRINCIPLE    XLVIII, 

The  Categories  thus  confidered  are  the  twelve  . 
primary  forms  of  all  conceivable  objedts ;  they  are 
fpecies,  and  the  objective  unity  is  their  genus. 
They  are  not  derived  from  experience,  but  make 
all  experience  poffible ;  for  every  obj eft  of  expe 
rience  iiiuft  be  conceivable,  and  ftand  under  the 
general  forms  of  all  human  conceptions,  otherwife 
it  cannot  be  experience. 

PRINCIPLE    XLIX. 

The  .intellect  which  conceives  its  own  original 
modes  of  conceiving,  is  a  pure  intelleft  -3  the  con 
ceptions  formed  of  thefe  modes  of  conceiving  are 
pure  conceptions,  that  is,  they  are  </  priori,  and 
'neceflary,  becaufe  we  cannot  think  without  them, 
and  univerfal,  becaufe  all  human  thought  fprings 
up  from  them  as  its  primary  fountain. 

N  2  PRIN- 


PRINCIPLE    L. 

The  Categories  abftrafted  from  all  conception 
of  external  objects  have  no  meaning,  are  empty 
fhades,  forms  without  fubftance.  They  imply 
not  even  fo  much  as  a  unity,  or  multitude,  or  fub 
ftance  in  general ;  for  if  they  did,  they  would  in 
dicate  that  they  had  already  been  united  to  fome 
variety  in  time  or  fpace  ;  but  to  conceive  a  Cate 
gory  in  its  purity  we  muft  abftract  from  all  va 
riety,  and  '  confider  only  thofe  acts  of  the  intellect 
which  are  requifite  to  beget  a  unity  and  multitude 
in  time  or  fpace,  and  to  produce  the  conception  of 
a  fubftance.  If  we  confider  only  thofe  acts  of  the 
intellect,  and  attend  to  the  refults  of  them,  which 
are  the  being  united  of  the  variety,  we  clearly 
conceive  a  Category,  and  {hall  allow,  that  in  this 
fenfe  of  the  word,  the  Categories,  as  they  are  only 
the  being  united,  or  the  connection  of  a  variety, 
cannot,  as  fuch,  be  any  notions  of  things,  but  only 
forms  of  notions,  and,  therefore,  without  meaning. 


PRIN- 


'  PRINCIPLE   LI. 

Although  the  Categories  confidered  by  them- 
felves  are  void  of  meaning,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  they,  therefore,  are  ufclefs  ->  for  being  the  pri 
mary  produce  of  the  pure  intellect,  they  not  only 
(how  in  a  plain  manner,  that  this  faculty  can  of 
itfelf  know  nothing,  but  alfo  that  experience  is 
the  only  field,  wherein  the  pure  intellect  can  give 
life  and  fubftance  to  the  Categories,  and  make 
them  the  vehicles  of  real  and  fubftantial  know 
ledge,  as  will  be  immediately  mown  *. 

PRINCIPLE   LII. 

The  Categories  exprefs  a  fynthefis  or  connection 
in  general.  As  nothing  but  a  variety  can  be  con 
nected,  it  is  clear,  that  the  end  of  the  Categories 
is  to  conned  a  variety.  But  as  they  are  modes  of 
connection  in  general,  it  follows  that  the  varieties  to 
be  connected  by  them  mud  be  general.  Now,  we 

*  It  might  be  remarked,  that  if  Kant's  Philofophy  confines 
the  Intellect  to  experience,  it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  man' 
from  knowing  objects  that  He  beyond  experience,  and  is  therefore 
only  of  a  negative  ufc.  But  Police  is  alfo,  in  a  great  meafure, 
of  a  mere  negative  »fe;  for  it  principally  aims  at  preventing 
diforders  in  fociety ;  and  what  flute  could  fubfift  without  Police  ? 

have 


have  only  two  general  varieties,  namely,  time  and 
fpace ;  hence  by  the  Categories  alone  can  time 
and  fpace  be  connected.  But  time  is  a  variety 
more  general  than  fpace  ;  for  it  comprehends 
more  than  fpace ;  becaufe,  whatever  is  in  fpace 
muft  be  in  time  alfo  3  but  all  that  is  in  time  may 
not  be  in  fpace  alfo,  as  for  mflahce,  a  thought,  &c. 
Hence  by  the  Categories  time  is  more  imme 
diately  conne&ed  than  fpace. 

PRINCIPLE   LIII. 

It  might  be  afked  of  what  ufe  are  the  combina 
tions  of  the  Categories  with  time  ?  Thefe  combi 
nations  are  a  fpecies  of  notions  which  keep  the 
middle  between  the  Categories  and  Intuitions,  and 
make  an  application  of  the  Categories  to  Intui 
tions  poffible.  For  as  thefe  notions  contain  the 
pure  fynthefis  of  a  Category,  with  time  or  the  gene 
ral  form  of  all  Intuitions,  they,  as  it  were,  melt  the 
Categories  and  our  Intuitions  together,  and  confine 
the  pure  intellect  to  objects  of  intuitive  knowledge, 
.that  is,  to  the  field  of  experience,  fo  that  it  is  vain 
to  expert  from  the  pure  intellect  any  knowledge, 
of  immaterial  exiftences. 

PRIN- 


PRINCIPLE   LIV. 

Thefe  intermediate  notions,  which  form,  as  it 
were,  the  bridge  between  the  Categories  and  intui 
tions,  are  called  the  Schemata  of  the  Categories, 
becaufe  they  exhibit  the  moft  general  outlines  of 
all  that  {hall  be  conceivable  by  the  Categories  or 
by  the  primary  comprehending  afts  of  the  pure 
intellect. 

PRINCIPLE    LV, 

The  Schema  of  a  Category  is  no  pifture  of  any  s 
thing;  but  being  the  fynthefis  of  time  agreeably 
to  a  fynthetical  rule  expfeffed' in  a  Category,  and 
all  conceptions  of  figure  arifing  by  a  fynthefis  of 
time  y  it  follows  that  our  conceptions  of  figures 
and  pidhires  originate  in  the  fchematifin  of  the 
pure  intellect.  For  inflance,  the  conception  of  a 
triangle  in  general  which  can  only  exift  in  our 
thoughts,  -  becaufe  it  comprehends  all  fpecies  of 
triangles  and  abftrafts  from  the  neceflary  qualifi 
cations  of  a  particular  triangle,  originates  only  in  * 
the  fchema  of  a-  Category ;  it  exprefles  merely  a 
rule  of  fynthefis  in  time  contained  in  a  Category, 

and 
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and  can  have  no  where  any  exact  picture  corre- 
fponding  to  it. 

PRINCIPLE   LVL 

The  Schemata  of  the  Categories,  which  are 
'  the  primary  fountains  of  all  fhapes,  figures  in 
time  and  fpace,  may,  in  the  order  of  the  Catego 
ries,  be  explained  thus  : 

FIRST,  The  Categories  of  quantity  have  only 
one  fchema,  which  is  exprefTed  in  the  conception 
of  a  number  in  general.  A  number  in  general, 
which  comprehends  all  particular  numbers,  ex 
actly  marks  out  the  primary  fynthetical  act  of  the 
pure  intellect  in  begetting  quantities  in  time  in 
general ;  for  it  arifes  from  adding  one  to  one,  and 
expreiTes  unity,  multitude,  and  totality,  not  of  a 
particular  thing  or  variety,  but  of  a  variety  in  ge 
neral,  of  an  homogeneous  variety,  of  time*. 

*  It  will  require  great  efforts  of  abftractien  in  the  reader  to 
conceive  the  Schematifm  of  the  intellect,  in  a  perfectly  clear 
manner.  But  it  is  perfectly  fufiicient  if  he  knows  in  general 
what  the  term  Schema  means,  and  by  what  way  Profeffbr  Kant 
arrives  at  this  doctrine.  However,  I  mall  foon  have  an  oppor 
tunity  to  make  thefe  fpeculations  completely  intelligible  j  but 
rhis  cannot  be  done  in  an  introduction.  That  the  Schematifm 
of  the  pure  intellect,  which.  Profeffor  Kant  has  difcovered,  is 
of  great  importance  to  philofophy,  will  foon  be  mown. 

SECOND, 


SECONDLY,    The  Categories  of  Quality,  which 
are  Reality,  Negation,  and  Limitation,  have  like- 
wife  only  one  fchema,  which  is  expreffed  in  our 
conception  of  a  degree  in  general.  A  degree  in  ge 
neral  marks  a  general  compound  of  homogeneous 
parts,  not  of  time  itfclf,   but  of  fomething  in  time, 
it  expreffes  the  quantity  of  Being  in  time,  as  begotten' 
by  the  fynthetical  ad  of  the  pure  intellect.  Being  in 
.time  has  quantity;  for  it  arifes,  Lifts  for  fome  mo 
ments,  and  vaniflies  in  time;  it  difcovers  a  connected 
variety  of  homogeneous  parts  which  refer  to  inter 
nal  fenfations,  and  form  a  connefted  feries.     Now 
a  feries  of  fenfations  in  time  cannot  be  meafured 
by  a  plain,  or  any  body,  but  only  by  a  degree. 
A    degree,   therefore,   exprefles   the   quantity  of 
Being  in  time;  it  regrefents  a  reality  in  general, 
limited  by  negations,  it  exhibits  the  primary  fyn- 
thcfis  of  the  pure  intelleA  which  connects  reality 
in  time  under  the  Categories   of  quality;   it  is, 
therefore,  the  fchema  of  the  Categories  of  Quality, 
and  the ,  moil  general  conception  of  a  fcnfible.  re 
ality  in  time. 

THIRDLY,    The  Categories  of   Relation  'have 

three  fchemata : 

Q  2.  That 
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1.  That  of  the  Category  of  Subflance,  which  is 
exhibited  in  our  conception  of  perdurability  in 
time.     All   that  is   in    time  changes;    buC   time 
itfelf  does  not  change.      Time,  therefore,  con 
nected  into  a  conception  by.  that  fynthetical  aft  of 
the  intellect,  which  begets  our  ideas  of  particular 
fubftances,  becomes  the  moft  general  conception 
of  all  fubftances;  it  includes  perdurability  in  time, 
which  is    the  effential  characterise  of  all  fub~ 
(lances,  and,  by  thus  giving  the  Category  of  fub- 
ftance,  which  expreiTes  only  a  particular  fynthefis 
of  the  intellect,  this  meaning  and  application  in 
time,  it  is,  on  that  account,  the  fchema  of  this 
Category. 

2.  That  of  caufe  and  effect,  which  is  exprefled 
by  the  conception  implying  a  regular  fucceffion  of 
the  realities  in  time.    The  intellect  connects.    One 
fpecies  of  its  connection  is,  that  it  makes  fome  of 
the  realities  in  time   To  follow  upon  fome  other 
realities  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  its  conflitution. 
This  fpecies  of  connection  confidered  feparately, 
comprehends  the  Categories  of  caufe  and  effect, 
but  applied  to   time,  it  is  the  fchemata  ofthefe 
Categories,  and  prefents  fuch  connection  as  inher 
ing 


ing  in  the.  realities  of  time.  A  conception,  there 
fore,  which  implies,  fir/I,  a  general  variety  of  time  -, 
fecondly,  fucceffion  of  this  variety ;  and,  thirdly,  a 
fucc'cflion  conformable  to  a  rule  in  the  intellect, 
is  the  fchema  of  the  Categories  of  caufe  and 
effed. 

3.  That  of  mutual  concurrence,  .which  is  ex- 
prefTed  by  a  conception  where  we  find  an  affem.- 
blage  of  fubftances  mutually  .determining  each 
other.  This  mutual  determination  and  connec 
tion  originates  in  the  intellecT:,  and  confidered  fe- 
parately,  is  the  Category  of  mutual  concurrence ; 
but  this  connection  and  determination  confidered 
as  inhering  in  realities  in  general  in  time,  is  the  • 
fchema  of  the  Category  of  mutual  concurrence. 

FOURTHLY,  The  Categories  of  Modality  have  . 
three  Schemata : 

i.  The  Schema  of  Poflibility  is  a  conception 
which  exhibits  the  fynthefis  of  many  ideas  as 
agreeing  with  the  general  laws  of  time.  For 
inftance,  two  contradidlory  properties  can 
not  exift  in  the  fame  thing  at  the  fame  time,  ' 
but  only  in  different  times.  This  conception, 
therefore,  reprefents  the  modes  ip  which  the  in- 

O  2  celled 
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relief  can  connect,  and  then  the  laws  prefcribed 
by  time  to  that  variety  which  fhall  be  connected. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  fchema  of  poffibility,  or  con- 
eeivablenefs,  and  contains  the  molt  general  fea 
tures  of  what  can  be  conceived. 

2.  The  fchema   of  exigence  is  a  conception 
which  contains  an  act  of  connection  that  has  really 
taken  place,  and  a  variety  or  reality  in  time  which 
has  really  been  connected  by  this  act.     It  is  a  con 
ception  of  a  particular  reality  being  determined 
in  time,  and,  therefore,  exiiling  in  a  determinate 
and  particular  time.    It  is  confequently  the  fchema 
of  that  particular  fynthefis  of  the  intellect  which 
begets  ideas  of  exigences.     The  fchema  of  the 
Category  of  exiftence,  therefore,   implies,"  fail,  a 
fynthefis  of  the  intellect,  or  a  Category,  and  its  ef 
fect  upon  time,    which  '  is  a  determination  of  a 
particular  time,  both  which  are  the  eiTemial  in 
gredients' of  all  our  ideas  of  exiftencies, 

3.  The  fchema  of  necelTity  is  a  conception  im 
plying  a  particular  fyuthefis  of  the  intellect.,  which 
begets  an  idea  of  fornething  exifting  at  all  times. 
In  this  idea  we  find,  frfty  a  reality  placed  and  de 
termined  in .  the  whole  of  time,  and,  fecondly^  an 

act 
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aft  of  determining  or  placing  it  in  all  time. ,  The 
aft  is  the  Category  of  neceffity,  and  the  reality 
determined  by  it  is  the  necefiary.  thing  in  time. 
Confequently  we  have  here  a  Category  applied  to 
time,  or  a  fchema  of  a  Category  ;  it  is  a  fchema 
of  neceffity,  becanfc  itreprefents  fomething  as  exift- 
ing  at  all  times,  and  becaufe  \yhat  exifts  at  all  times 
is  neceiTary,  and  can  only  be  deftroyed  with  the 
deflruftion  of  time  itfelf. 

,,-         T  A  B  L  E 

i  ' 
r>  r. -.'-.;..•    ^>v-'- 

OF   THE 

SCHEMATA  OF  THE  CATEGORIES, 

1.  Of  Quantity. 

Number,  or  Synthefis  of  mere  Time. 

2.  Of  Quality. 

Degree,  or  Synthefis  of  the  fenfations  in 
time. 

\  .  V 

3.  Of  Relation.    Relation  of  fenfations  in  time. 

I.  Perdurability, 

3.  Determinate  Succefllon. 

3.  Determinate  Co-exiftence. 
.»    < 

4-  Of 
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4.  Of  Modality,  or  how  a  thing  belongs  to  time- 

1.  Conceivablenefs,  or  being  at  any  time. 

2.  Being  in  a  certain  time. 

3.  Being  at  all  times. 

PRINCIPLE  LVII. 

The  Schemata  are,  therefore,  determinations  of 
time  by  the  pure  Intellect: ;  their  ufe  is  to  bring  a 
variety  of  intuitions  under  a  few  heads,  and  thus 
to  affift  our  progrefs  in  knowledge.  They  are  the 
only  means  to  give  the  Categories  any  fignifica- 
tion,  and,  therefore,  confine  the  ufe  of  the  intel 
lect  to  the  field  of  experience.  ; 


PRINCIPLE   LVIIL 

All  human  knowledge  is  a  compound  of  con 
ceptions  and  intuitions.  Conceptions  without 
intuitions  are  empty,  and  intuitions  without  con 
ceptions  are  blind.  The  intellect  connects,  or, 
what  is  the  fame,  thinks;  our  fenfes  do  not  think 
but  contemplate  intuitively  ;  .provided  they  be  af- 
fifted  by  the  Spontaneity  which  mn ft  neccfTarily 
connect  a  variety  of  fenfations,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  contemplate  any  thing.  All  knowledge  is 

either 
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either  a  priori,  and  then  it  is  a'  compound  of  eoa- 
ceptions,  and  intuitions  a  priori  ;  or  it  is  a*po/leriort, 
and  then  it  is  a  compound  of  conceptions  and  in 
tuitions  a  pofteriori. 

Conceptions  are  a  priori,  when  the  objects  con* 
ceived  lie  within  and  not  without  the  mind.   Thus 
the  conceptions  we  form  of  the  acts  of  the  intellect, 
&c.  are  altogether  a  priori.    Conceptions  a  pofteriori 
are  fuch  as  are  formed  from  intuitions  a  fofleriori^ 
and  intuitions  apofleriori  are  thofe  which  immediately  . 
arife  when  objects  external  to  the  mind  work  upon 
our    fenfes,    while    intuitions    a  priori  are   thofe, 
whofe  objects  lie  in  the  mind,  fuch  as  the  general 
forms  of  all  our  intuitions. 

Knowledge  a  pofteriori  may  be  called  experience, 
empirical  or  experimental  knowledge,  and  know 
ledge  a  priori  may  be  called  pure  knowledge. 


PRINCIPLE 

An  eflential  requifite  of  all  Knowledge,  Con 
ceptions,  and  Intuitions,  is  Confcioufnefs.  The 
"  I  am,"  and  the  "  I  tbiak"  muft  accompany  all 
our  ideas,  or  elfe  they  will  not  belong  to  us  nor 
ever  become  objects  of  our  attention. 

PRIN- 


PRINCIPLE    LX. 

As  every  Intuition  of  which  \ve  are  confclous  13' 
a  compound  of  intuitions,  it  follows  that  Confci 
oufnefs,  in  putting  intuitions  fucceffively  toge 
ther,  muft  remain  one  and  the  fame  ;  if  not,  there 
will  be  many  Confcioufneffes  in  cornpofing  many 
Intuitions,  but  not  one  Confcioufnefs  of  the  whole 
compofition  or  intuition. 

PRINCIPLE    LXI. 

There  is,  therefore,  Identity  of  Confcioufnefs, 
and  this  Identity  has  fynthetical  unity,  that  is,  all 
particular  ads  of  Confcioufnefs  which  are  fcattered 
over  a  great  extent  of  particular  objects  ultimately 
unite  themfelves  in  one  general  act  of  Confciouf 
nefs^  which  is  exprefled  when  I  fay,  I  think. 

PRINCIPLE    LXII. 

The  varieties  reprefented  by  Intuitions,    Con 
ceptions,    or  Knowledge,    whether  a  priori  or.  a 
ofterioriy  are  ultimately  connected  in  the  fyntheti 
cal  unity  of  ConfcioufneG,   and  this  by  means  of 
the  fchematifm  of  the  pure  Intellect. 

PRIN- 


,    PRINCIPLE    LXIIL 

As  all  varieties  which  by  means  of  this  Sche- 
mati.fm  arrive  at  pur  cpnfcioufncfs  in  general,  mult 
.either  be  given  and  affedt  our  receptivity,  or  be 
fucli  as  at  leaft  can  be  given ;  the  fchemata  of  the 
Intelled  confine  the  ufe  of  the  Categories  either  to 
objects  in  time  and  fpace,  that  is,  to  experience, 
or  to  objeds  of  poflible  experience. 

PRINCIPLE    LXIV. 

Nature  materially  confidered,  is  a  colle6lion  of 
Phenomena  as  they  are  reprefented  by  intuitions. 
Nature,  according  to  its  form,  is  the  connection 
of  thofe  Phenomena  determined  by  general  laws. 

PRINCIPLE    LXV. 

As  there  is  nothing  connefted  in  our  Intuitions, 
Conceptions,  and  Knowledge  of  Nature,  which 
has  not  been  conriefted  by  the  mind  5  it  follows, 
that  the  fymhetical  ads  of  the  Intellect  contain  the 
fole  origin  of  all  that  connection  we  find  in 
Nature. 

P  PRIN- 


PRINCIPLE    LXVI. 

The  Categories  are  the  mod  general  forms  of  the 
conceptions  of  Nature,  the  fchemata  the  mod  ge 
neral  conceptions  of  natural  objefts,  and  the  judg 
ments  into  which  the  fchemata  maybe  rcfolvcd,. 
contain  the  moft  general  laws  of  Nature.* 

PRINCIPLE  LXVIL  .,-./ 

The  laws  of  Nature  as  derived  from  the  fche 
mata  of  the  pure  intellect,  may  be  arranged  under 
the  following  titles : 


i. 

Axioms 

of 
Intuition. . 


*  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  thcfe  paradoxical  and  fcem- 
ingly  unintelligible  Principles  are  altogether  founded  upon  the 
following  rcafonings  :  We  know  not  the  things  themfelv.es  j  we 
know  only  how  our  fenfes  are  affccled  by. them.  To  analyfe 
our  ideas  of  things,  and  to  conclude,  that  what  we  have  difco- 
vered  in  our  ideas  nui'ft  therefore  be  in  the  things,  is  a  conclu- 
fion  perfectly  erroneous.  For  it  has  more  in  the  concluding 
part  than  lies  in  the  premifes. 


2.  Ami- 


Anticipation  Analogy 

of  -  of 

Apprehenfion.  Experience. 

4- 
Poftulates 

of 
Experimental  Reafoning. 

;'"f .    '        PRINCIPLE    LXVIII. 

The  Principle  of  all  Axioms  of  Intuition  is : 
That  all  Intuitions  of  which  we  (lull  become  - 
confcious,  muft  involve  a  variety  capable  of  being 
united  in  our  confcioufnefs ;    that  is,  muft  be  ex 
tended  quantities  determinable  by  number. 

"         .  PRINCIPLE    LXIX.  ; 

The  Principle  of  all  Anticipation  of  Apprehen 
fion  is: 

That  the  Reality  in  an  intuition  or  phenomenon 
\vhichrefersto  fcnfction^muft  have  a  degree  in 
time,  that  is,  it  muft  arife  in  time  or  fill  up  a  fpace 
.  ,  of 


of  time,  otherwife  it  is  nothing  to  us,  it  cannot  be 
comprehended  in  our  confcioufnefs. 

PRINCIPLE    LXX. 

Of  the  Analogies  of  Experience  the  Principle  is ; 

That  without  the  idea  of  a  neceflary  connexion 
between  our  apprehenfions  of  experimental  objects, 
no  experience  would  be  poflible, 

ANALOGY  THE  FIRST, 

In  all  the  changes,  which  the  Phenomena  un^ 
dcrgo,  the  fubftance  remains  unaltered,  and  its 
Quantum  in  nature 'ts  neither  encreafed  nor  dimi-  ; 
nimed ;  /.  e.  every  phenomenon  muft  bo  repre- 
fented  as  containing  fomething  which  remains  and 
forhething  which  changes,  that. is,  every  pheno 
menon  mud  be  confldered  as  a  fubftance  which 
lias  accidents,  or  it  is  not  reprefentable  at  all.* 

'  Thefe  Principles  are  known,  but  they  are  always  derived  ' 
from  experience :    although  they  have  their  feat  in  the  mind 
alone,  and  tend  to  make  experience  ppfllble.  - 


ANALOGY 


ANALOGY  THE  SECOND. 

All  events  in  time  muft  admit  of  being  connec 
ted  according  to  the  laws  of  caufe  and  effect,  or 

we  can  have  no  experience  of  them. 

•  ..'**<   .-     -.  - "~ 

,_  ANALOGY  THE  THIRD. 

All  fubftances  which  have  co-exiftcnce  in  fpace, 
are  in  continual  action  and  re-action,  or  whatever 
phenomena  may  exift  in  fpace/  they  fland  in  mu 
tual  connection. 

PRINCIPLE    LXXL 

a 

4- 

The  Poflulates 

of 

Empirical  Reafoning. 

FIRST,  What  agrees  with  the  formal  conditions 
of  experience,  is  pofllble,  or  what  in  any  objeft  is 
conceivable  and  intuitive,  /,  e.  knowablc,  is  pof- 
fible,  may  exift. 

SECONDLY,  What  is  coherent  with  the  material 
conditions  of  experience  which  are  fenfations,  really 
exifts;  or  what  has  become  really  known,  that  is, 

what 
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whit  has  moved  our  fenfes,  excited  intuitions  and 
conceptions,  really  exifts. 

THIRDLY,  What  Hands  in  connection  with  real 
exigencies  and  has  this  connection  warranted  by 
the  general  conditions  of  experience,  exifls  necef- 
farily  ;  or,  whatever,  according  to  the  invariable 
laws  of  knowablenefs,  is  connedcd  with  what  is 
really  known,  exifls  neceflarily* 

PRINCIPLE    LXXIL 
i 

The  world  with  its  obje&s  and  laws  may  be 

viewed  by  our  fenfes  alone,  and  then  it  is  a  world 
of  phenomena,  or  it  may  be  contemplated  by  the 
pure  intellect  alone,  and  then  it  is  a  world  of  Nou- 
mena  or  an  intellectual  world,  or  a  world  of  fub- 
ftances,  which  three  expreffions  mean  the  fame 
thing, 

PRINCIPLE    LXIII. 

The  conception  we  have  of  the  world  of  Nou- 
mena,  contains  no  knowledge-  of  that  world,  but 
is  a  mere  conception  of  demarkation.  It  diflindlly 
feparates  that  field  of  obje&s  which  may  be  known 
from  that  which  can  never  be  known.  It  is  there* 

foro 


fore  of  great  importance,   and  teaches  man  where 
his  ignorance  legins.  • 

PRINCIPLE  LXXIV. 

As  all  that  knowledge  which  we  can  acquire  by 
the.  intellect  and  our  fenfes  is  ftridly  confined  to 
the  world  of  phenomena,  it  remains  to  be  enquired 
what  may  be  known  by  Reafon. 

PRINCIPLE  LXXV. 

REASON,  v 

Reafon  is  a  faculty  of  the  mind  which  may  be 
called  the  third  and  higheft  degree  of  mental  Spon 
taneity;  Its  aftion  confifc  like  that  of  the  intel- 
Icdt,  in  connefting  a  variety. 


PRINCIPLE    LXXVI. 

vAs  intuitions  are  connected  by. the  intellect  into 
conceptions,  and,  as  befides  conceptions,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  mind  for ieafon  to  conned,  it  fol 
lows,  that,  reafon  muft  connedl  our  conceptions 
only. 


PRIX- 
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PRINCIPLE    LXXVIL 

As  our  conceptions  are  either  pure  or  empirical, 
the  ideas  which  reafon  will  produce  by  conneding 
them,  mull  accordingly  be  either  pure  or  empi 
rical. 

•  '.'-.-','• '. ', 
PRINCIPLE    LXXVIIL 

To  afcertain  the  exad  number  of  the  primary 
ideas  which  reafon  is  able  to  produce,  we  muft 
endeavour  to  put  ourfelves  in  pofTefTion  of  the  ex- 
ad  number  of  the  different  conneding  ads  which 
this  faculty  is  capable  of  exerting. 

PRINCIPLE    LXXIX. 

The  different  conneding  ads  of  reafon  can  be 
difcovered  by  forming  an  accurate  conception  of 
their  general  nature. 

PRINCIPLE    LXXX. 

As  reafon  conncds  by  conclufions,  the  general 
nature  of  conclufions  will  contain  the  general  na 
ture  of  the  conneding  ads  of  reafon, 

PRIN- 


PRINCIPLE    LXXXI. 

The  general  nature  of  a  conclufton  is, 
FIRST,  That  it  confifts  of  three  judgments ;  but 
as  every  judgment  comprehends  a  reprefented  va 
riety  in  a  conception,  a  conclufion  will  confift  of 
three  comprehending  acts,  or  conceptions. 

SECONDLY,  That;  ic  comprehends  an  intuition 
in  a  conception,  and  a  conception  under  a  higher 
conception,  and  thus  arranges  what  is  particular 
under  what  is  general.  For  initance;  All  men-are 
mortal ;  the  great  Locke  was  a  man  j  therefore  the 
great  Locke  was  mortal.  The  moil  general  -and, 
mod  extenfive  conception,  in  this  inftance,  is  that 
of  mortality  ;  this  conception  contains  in  its  fphere 
befides  many  other  things,  all  beings  called  men  ; 
and  this  laft  conception  of  all  m$n  contains  the 
intuition  of  Locke,  fo  that  in  this  conclufion,, 
Locke  is  arranged  under  man,  and  man  under  the 
conception  of  mortality,  and,  therefore,  that  which 
is  particular  under  that  which  is  general.  .This 
may  be  illuftrated  by  tlie  following  figures : 

?  , 

Q  THIRD, 
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THIRDLY,  That  the  higheft  conception  under 
which  others  are  arranged  be  univerfal,  that  is,  in 
clude  totality  of  fpecies  and  individuals ;  otherwife  no 
.conclufion  is  poffible:  For  inftance;  Some  men  arc 
learned  ;  Philippus  is  a  man,  therefore  Philippus 
is  learned.  This  does  not  follow,  becaufe  the 
higheft  conception,  in  this  inftance,  which  is  that 
of  being  learned,  includes  only  fome  men,  and 
therefore  comprehends  not  totality  of  individuals. 
Reafon,  therefore,  cannot  conclude  without  uni- 
yerfal  conceptions. 

PRINCIPLE    LXXXII. 

If  the  general  nature  of  all  conclusions  confifts 
in  arranging  an  individual  idea  under  a  fpecific, 
.and  a  fpecific  under  a  generic,  we  know  enough 
to  difcover  all  the  primary  connecting  acts  of 
reafon. 


PRIN- 
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PRINCIPLE    LXXXIIL 

Reafon,  thus,  arranges  ideas  of  things  ancUheir 
properties  one  under  another,  and  this  concluding 
act,  by  which  it  fo  arranges  ideas,  is  categorical;  or 
it  arranges  the  ideas  of  caufes  and  effects  one  undec 
another,  and  this  concluding  ad  will  be  hypothetical; 
or  it  arranges  wholes  and  parts  one  under  another, 
and  this  will  be  a  disjunctive  concluding  aft  ;'  but 
befides  things  and  properties,  caufes  and  effects, 
parts  and  wholes,  there  are  no  other  things  in-the 
univerfe  the  ideas  of  which  reafon  could  arrange 
one  under  another,  therefore,  there  are  no  more 
fpecies  of  concluding  acts  of  reafon  than  the  cate 
gorical,  hypothetical,  and  disjunctive. 

PRINCIPLE    LXXXIV. 

i 

As  the  third  or  laft  judgment  in  every  conclufioa 
is  the  moil  eiTential  of  all  the  reft,  and  on  that  ac 
count  gives  the  whole  conclufion  its  name,  there 
will  of  courfe  be  as  many  different  appellations  of 
conclufions,  as  there  are  various  fpecies  ot  judg 
ments;  but  all  thefe  \inder~fpccies  of  conclufions 
mn ft  either  be  categorical  or  hypothetical,  or 
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disjunctive,  and  thus  (land  under  thefe  kinds  of 
conclufions  already  explained,  or  they  have  no  con 
tents  at  all,  and  are  perfectly  fenfelefs. 

PRINCIPLE    LXXXV. 

To  get  at  the  primary  ideas  of  reafon,  after  the 
exact  number  of  its  acts  have  been  afcertained,  we 
rrtu  ft  reflect  that  reafon  chains  together  concep 
tions,  and  that  the  mod  remarkable  and  effential . 
parts  of  conceptions  are  their  refpective  forms. 

PRINCIPLE    LXXXVI. 

If  reafon  connects  conceptions,  of  courfe,  it 
muft  connect  their  forms,  and  as  their  moft  gene 
ral  forms  are  the  Categories,  reafon  will  connect 
the  Categories. 

PRINCIPLE    LXXXVII.  • 

As  the  refult  of  every  connection  is  unity,  the 
refults  arifing  from  the  connection  .of  the  Cate 
gories  by  reafon  will  be  unities,  , Thefe  unities, 
whatever  they  be,  agree  in  the  circumftance  of  be 
ing  produced  by  reafon  from  the  Gategories>  and, 

therefore, 


therefore,  have  a  common  nature  which  may  be 
denominated  unity  of  reafon  in  general. 

PRINCIPLE    LXXXVIII. 

The  charafteriftic  of  this  general  unity,  is,  that 
it  is  unconditioned,  which  term  implies,  that  it  is 
exempt  from  thofe  conditions  that  circumfcribe  a 
thing  in  time  and  fpace. 

PRINCIPLE    LXXXIX. 

The  Categories  which  are  connected  into  this 
general  unity  oFreafon,  form  a  variety  that  is  un 
conditioned;  for  they  are  merely  the  different 
'modes  of  being  connected  of  what  may  occur  in 
time  and  fpace ;  they  are  grounded  in  the  intellect, 
and  cannot  fill  up  any  time  or  fpace ;  they  are, 
therefore,  free  from  the  conditions  of  time  and 
fpace,  that  is  to  fay,  they  are  unconditioned..  No 
wonder  then,  that  the  unity  in  which  this  uncon 
ditioned  variety  is  connected  by  reafon,  is  alfo  an 
unconditioned  unity. 


PRIM- 
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PRINCIPLE    XC. 

The  unconditioned  unity,  though  the  raoft  ab- 
ftraft  idea  that  can  be  formed,  mud  neceffarily  be 
thought  by  every  man  who  would  make  any  ufe  of 
his  reafon. 

Having  thus  defcribed  the  general  nature  of  the 

unities  produced  by  reafon  from  the  Categories,  we 

may  now  exhibit  the  fpecific  difference  that  diftin- 

guifhes  them  from  one  another,  in  the  following 

'order: 

PRINCIPLE    XCI. 

Reafon  connects  the  Categories  of  Quantity, 
•which  are  Unity,  Multitude,  and  Totality,  fo  as 
to  produce  an  idea,  which  involves  unconditioned 
Totality.  The  totalities  in  time  and  fpace  are  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  limits  that  are  time  and  fpace  alfo; 
thefe  limits  have  again  limits  of  the  fame  nature,  fo 
that  we  may  go  on  ad  mfwitiir,i>  and  never  arrive 
at  an  abfohitc  totality  in  time  and  fpace.  Reafon 
alone,  by  connecting  a  variety,  that  is  not  in  time 
and  fpace,  is  enabled  to  produce  the  idea  of  an  ab- 
folutc  totality,  which,  though  it  contains  no  know 
ledge 


ledge  of  things,  yet  fervcs  to  render  a  conclufion 
'poffible,  to  regulate  Our  knowledge,  and  to  induce 
us  to  pufh  it  as  far  as  we  are  able. 

PRINCIPLE    XCIL 

Reafon,  by  connecting  the  Categories  of  Qua 
lity,  which  are  Reality,  Negation,  and  Limita 
tion,  produces  the  idea  of  an  unconditioned  Limi 
tation.  Every  reality  in  time  is  limited  by  nega 
tions.  It  is  a  variety,  whofe  parts  can  be  meafured 
by  degrees  only  ;  but  the  degrees  in  fuch  a  variety 
hare  degrees  that  are /;/;<?//tr ;  thefe  degrees  have 
others  jllll  f mailer -y  fo  that  we  may,  in  our  thoughts, 
divide  the  degrees  as  far  as  we  pleafe,  and  we  fhall 
find  no  end  to  die  divifion.  Every  degree,  there 
fore,  in  a  reality  in  time  is  conditioned  j  it  depends 
upon  another  degree,  andfo  on.  Reafon  requires 
abfolute  totality '  in  this  feries  of  degrees,  and, 
therefore,  forms  an  idea  of  unconditioned  limita 
tion,  or  of  a  limitation  no  longer  depending  upon 
other  limits. 
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PRINCIPLE    XCIIt. 

Reafbn,  by  conne<5ting  the  Categories  of  Re 
lation,  produces  the  following  ideas: 

FIRST,  That  of  an  abfolute  >  Subflance.  The 
fubflances  in  time  and  fpace  are  merely  collections 
of  properties,  which  in  a  judgment  are  made  the 
predicates  of  a  fubjeft  ;  but  on  analizing  the  fub- 
jecl,  we  find  that  it  likewife  contains  a  mere  col 
lection  of  .properties,  which  are  found  in  another 
fubjeft,  and  fo  we  may  proceed  ad  infnitum.  v  But 
as  properties  cannot  fubfift  by  themfelves,  and  mud 
be  grounded  in  fomething  which^has  an  exiflence 
of  its  own,  Reafon,  which  requires  totality  in  a  fe- 
ries  of  depending  properties,  forms  the  idea  of  an 
abfolute  fubflance,  which  cannot  be  any  longer  the 
mere,  predicate  of  another,  but  which  contains  the 
ultimate  ground  of  the  inhering  predicates. 

SECONDLY,  The  idea  of  an  abfolute  Caufe.  In 
the  world  of  phcenomena,  every  caufe  depends 
upon. a  preceding  caufe.  Reafon,  which  looks  for 
abfolute  totality  in  a  feries  of  conditions,  finding 
no  fuch  totality  in  time  and  fpace,  becaufe,  there 

is 


Is  no  end  to  preceding  caufes,  forms  the  idea  of  an 
abfolute  caufe. 

TniRDLYjTheideaof  unconditioned  Concurrence. 
If  we  think  an  aflemblage  of.  Subftances  in  time 
and  fpace  mutually  working  upon  each  other,  we 
fliall  find,  that  in  each  of  the  Subftances  there  is  a 
caufe,  which  not  only  produces  effects  upon  the 
others,  but  which  is  itfelf  an  effect.     Now,  as   in 
all  the  fubftances  which  ftand  thus  in  connection, 
there  are  caufes  that  have  other  caufes,  thefe  caufes 
.again  others,  and   fo   on  ad  infnitum,  it   is  clear, 
that  the  feries  of  caufes  which  connect  and  deter 
mine  fuch  an  aflemblage  of  fubftances,  has  no  end 
in  time  and  fpace.     Reafon,  which   requires  com- 
pletenefs  or  totality  in  a  feries  of  caufes,  and  not 
rinding  it  in  the  world  of  phenomena,    forms  an 
idea  of  unconditioned   concurrence,    that  is>  an 
idea  which  contain?  the  complete  and  full  caufe  of 
the  various  connections  between  the  fubftances  of 
the  world.     This  idea  of  a  completely  determined 
concurrence  is  unconditioned,  that  is,  it  excludes 
the  conditions  of  time,    \vhich  are  always  con 
ditioned,  and  contains  only  a  concurrence  where 
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the  connexion  is  determined  by  caufes  that  are  no 
longer  effects  of  other  caufes  in  time. 

PRINCIPLE    XCIV. 

Reafon,  by  connecting  the  Categories  of  Mo 
dality,  produces  the  idea  of  abfolute   Neceffity. 
The  Categories  of  Modality  are  Poffibility,  Exift- 
ence,  and  NecefTity.     They  mark  only  the  various 
modes  of  conceiving,  of  which   man   is  capable. 
Poffibility  exprefTes  conceivablenefs  and  its  laws  ; 
Exiflence  fignifies  real  conception  and  its  laws ; 
and  NeceHity  implies  real  conception,  determined 
by  the  invariable  laws  of  the  conceiving  faculty. 
Abfolute  neceffity  is  that  whofe  contrary  is  impoffi- 
ble,  that  is,  contradictory.     There  is  no  abfolute 
necefTity  in  time  ;  for  all  that  is  in  time  is  an  event 
or  a  change.     Every  change  in  time  is  determined 
by  a  preceding  change,  and  therefore  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary.     Reafon,  which  requires  totality 
in  this  feries  of  changes,    and  not  finding  it  in 
time,  forms  an  idea  of  fomething  which  does  not 
depend  on  a  preceding  change,  which  is  exempt 
from  thcfe  conditions  of  time,  and  which  is  in  all 
time,  that  is,  which  is  abfolutcly  neceffary. 

TABLE 
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.        T  A.B-.L-fi. 

OF    THE 

PRIMARY  IDEAS  OF  REASON. 

1.  Unconditioned  Totality.  . 

2.  t  Unconditioned  Limitation. 

3.  Abfolute  Subftance.     - 

4.  Abfolute  Caufe. 

5.  Unconditioned  or  abfolute  Concurrence. 

6.  Abfolute  Neceffity. 

To  {hew  how  Reafon,  merely  by  conne&ing 
the  Categories,  acquires  thefe  remarkable  ideas, 
would  require  'more  than  an  introductory  view 
can  reafonably  comprehend. 

PRINCIPLE    XCV. 

Thefe  ideas  of  Reafon  are  not  derived  from  ex 
perience  ;  for  experience  can  offer  no  fliadow  of 
objeft  to  which  they  can  in  any  manner  refer ;  they 
are  consequently  ideas  a  priori-,  the  roots  from 
which  they  moot  up  lie  in  reafon,  and  rcafon, 
which  produces  them,  is  pure  rcafon. 

R  i  PRIN-- 


PRINCIPLE    XCVL 

By  thefe  ideds,  as  they  have  been  defcribed,  it 
"is  evident,  that  we  cannot  know  any  object.  For 
what  man  will  conclude,  becaufe  his  reafon  gives 
him  ideas  of  abfolute  fubftances,  caufes,  Sec.  that, 
therefore,  he  knows  fuch  things.  To  know  a  thing 
we  mud  be  able  to  inftance  a  particular  intuition 
of  the  thing.  But  where  mall  we  get  here  an  in 
tuition.  -The  furrounding  world  cannot  even  afford 
us  a  faint  fimilitude  of  what  is  reprefented  in  thofe 
ideas,  much  lefs  an  exact  copy,  Reafon  has  no 
intuitive  faculty,  it  can  only  conceive  the  objects 
here  alluded  to ;  but  to  conceive  and  to  know  an 
object  are  totally  different  things.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear,  that  by  thefe  ideas  of  reafon  we  may  con* 
ceivc  fomething,  but  we  cannot  know  any  thing, 

PRINCIPLE     XCVII. 

It  does  not  follow,  that  becaufe  we  cannot  know 
any  thing  by  thefe  ideas,  they  therefore  are  of  no 
ufc.  He  that  thinks  them  in  their  purity,  and 
known  tlv.it,  according  to  their  forms,  they  are 
unities  or  modes  of  connection  by  reafon,  and  that" 

the 
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the  Categories  conflitute  the  materials  fo  connected,- 
rnuft  neceffarily ,  fufpeft  feme  valuable  end,  for 
which  they  were  given  to  man. 

PRINCIPLE    XCVIII. 

Thefe  pure  ideas  refer  by  means  of  the  Catego 
ries,  which  they  conned  to  the  Schemata  of  the 
pure  intellect,  and  by  means  of  the  Schemata  to 
our  intuitions.  Refolve  thefe  'references  of  the 
pure  ideas  into  the  following  Judgments,  and  the 
ufe  of  them  \vill  become  clearly  vifible, 

I  UD  CM  EN:TS 

sJ  , 

ARISING    FROM    THE, 

PRIMARY  IDEAS  OF  PURE  REASON. 

,.*  *  ' 

FIRST.  The    idea  of  abfolute  totality  gives  the 

'following  Judgment  concerning  its  reference  to  in 
tuitions. 

All  extended  quantity  of  the  phoenomena  in  na 
ture  is  uf-f;onditionecl,  that  is,  whatever  limits  their 
cxtenfion  may  have  received  from  the  intellect,  yec 
we  muft  confider  it  by  reafon  as  determinable^ 
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infnitum.     Is  it  finall?    we  muft  believe,  that  Ic 
might  be  ftill  fmaller  ad  infinitum.     Is  it  great  ?  we 
muft  believe,  that  it  could  be  ftill  greater.     Expe 
rience,  thus  cbnfidered  by  reafon,  has  no  limits. 
In  the  world  of  phcenomena  there  is  nothing  fo 
fmall  that  it  could  not  be  diminifned,  and  nothing 
fo  great  which  could  be  conceived  as  the  greateft. 
/;/   mundo  non  datur  hiatus.     It  is  this  Judgment 
which  induces  the  natural  philofophcr,   after  he 
has  difcovered  fome  animals  that  are  exceedingly 
fmall  or  great,  to  expect,  fomewhere  in  this  or 
other  globes,  others  ftill  fmaller  or  greater,  and 
thus  to  continue  his  courfe  of  enquiries  into  the 
•  nature  of  phcenomena  ad  infmitum,   which  none 
would  attempt  who  had  not  this. idea  of  'reafon  in 
his  thoughts. 

SECONDLY,    The  idea  of  abfolute  or  uncon- 
ditioned  Limitation  gives  the  following  Judgment : 
All  intcnfive  quantities  of  the  phcenomcna^  when 
viewed  by  Reafon,  are  to  be  confidered  as  un 
conditioned.* 

Jntenfive  Quantity  is  in  the  events  that  arc  in 
time  and  not  in  fpace ;  which  have  no  breadth  nor 
height,  but  which  yet  arife  and  vanifli.  Thefe 

events 
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events  are  determined  by  the  intellect,  and  their 
parts  are  fixed  by  certain  limits.  Reafon  does  not 
Hop  at  thefe  limits ;  it  fays,  that  in  the  field  of  pof- 
fible  experience,  or  in  time,  there  are  no  ultimate 
limits  to  any  reality.  If  any  paffion  rifes  in  time 
to  a  certain  degree  meafured  and  determined  by 
the  intellect,  Reafon  holds  out  the  idea  of  uncon* 
ditioned  limitation,  and  whifpers  to  us,  that  the 
fame  paffion  may  have  more  or  lefs  degrees  ad  infi- 
'tum,  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  world  of  phe 
nomena  exifting  in  time,  which  is  not  capable  of 
innumerable  degrees,  and  among  the  various  De 
grees,  nothing  which  mould  not  be  a  degree  alfo. 
In  mundo  non  datur  fait  us.  The  intenfrve  Quanta 
are  quanta  continua,  and  there  is  in  time  neither 
abfolute  reality  nor  abfolute  negation. 

THIRDLY,  The  idea  of  an  abfolute  Subftancc 
gives  the  following  Judgment : 

All  connexion  of  properties  with  their  fubftances 
in  the  world  of  phcenomena,  when  viewed  by  Rea- 
•  fon,  muft  be  considered  as  unconditioned. 

The  Subftances  viewed  by  the  intellect  have  only 
a  certain  duration,  a  certain  fpecies  of  properties, 
and  arc  phcenomena,  that  is,  intuitions,  which 
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arife  and  vanifli,  and  are  limited  on  every  ikle. 
Reafdn,    by  prefenting  the  idea  of   an  abfolute 
fubftance  applied  to  time  and  {pace,  bids  us  not  to 
Confider  the  things  with  fuch  contracted  views,  not 
to  believe  this  or  that  object  is  either  capable  of  no 
more  orno  other  properties  than  we  have  obferved. 
The  connection  between  properties  and  things  in 
this  world  has  no  limits;  the  number  of  properties 
has  no  bounds.     We  mud  not,  therefore,  flop  in 
our  enquiries  into  things.     For  we  may  make  dif- 
coveries  of  new  properties  and  things  without  end, 
and  as  every  thing  in  the  world  of  phcenomena,  is 
merely  a  collection  of  properties,  we  mult  dili 
gently  collect  and  compare  them,  that  we  may  dif- 
cover  what  properties  are  mod  general  or  effential 
to  the  phcenomena,  and  thus  acquire  accurate  nor 
tions  of  the  operations  of  the  caufes,  or  the  fub- 
flances  in  which  they  originate. 

FOURTHLY,  The  idea  of  an  abfolute  caufe,  when 
applied  to  time  and  fpace,  contains  the  following 
'Judgment : 

All  connection  between  caufes  and  effects,  as 
viewed  by  reafon,  is  unconditioned. 

The 


The  caufes  and  effefts  known  by  experience,  have 
a  determinate  connection,  a  determinate  duration, 
and  would  confine  the  attention  of  man  within  the 
fmall  circle  of  things  and  their  conferences,  which 
he  knows.  Reafon  comes  and  enlarges  the  views  of 
the  mind.  It  inftruds  the  world,  that  beyond 
adlual  experience,  there  are  moje  things  to  be 
known  ;  that  one  caufe "may  have  more  than  one 
effeft  ;  that  caufality  in  things  may  be  modified  in 
a  thoufand  different  ways  -,  that  the  e.ffe&s  muft  par 
take  of  this  modification,  and  be  diverfifiedj  that,  as 
every  caufe  arifes  in  time,  it  mufthave'a  caufe  alfo; 
and  that  therefore  we  muft  not  flop  in  the  feries  of 
caufes  and  effects  already  difcovered,  but  purfue 
them  to  what  produced  them  and  follows  from 
them,  and  fo  on,  ad  infinitum.  For  in  the  world 
of  phenomena  there  is  no  firft  caufe,  nor  any 
effeft  that  could  with  reafon  be  called  the  lad. 

FIFTHLY  ,  The  idea  of  abfolute  concurrence,  in 
its  reference  to  time  and  fpace,  gives  the  following 
Judgment :  ,,  ' 

All  concurrence  of  the  phenomena,  by  adion 
and  re-adion,  muft  beconfidered  as  unconditioned. 

S  All 
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All  the  phenomena  in  the  world  make  a  whole 
which  is  fupported  by  mutual  action  and  re- action; 
.but  confidered  by  the  underftanding  alone,  this 
whole  difcovers  a  determinate  co- exiftence,  confe- 
quence,  and  duration;  for  the  underftanding 
reaches  not  farther  "than  what  it  has  actually  com 
prehended. — Reafon  views  this  whole '  as  infinitely 
determinate  in  its  duration,  co-exiftence,  mutual 
actions,  and  as  aboundlefs  coherence  in  time,  where 
there  is  nothing  .unconnected,  and,  confequently, 
nothing  abfolutely  beginning.  In  mundo  non  datitf 
cafus  punts. 

SIXTHLY,  The  idea  of  abfolute  neceffity  as  ap 
plied  to  time  and  fpace,  involves  the  following 
Judgment : 

The  exigence  of  the  Phenomena  in  all  time 
mud  be  confidered  as  unconditioned. 

The  exigence  of  the  Phenomena,  as  known  by 
the  underftanding,  is  determined  •>  they  muft  arife 
in  time,  and  have  a  caufe  ;  their  exiftence  is  ne- 
ceffary  as  far  as  their  caufe  is  necefiary  ,•  the  necef 
fity  of  their  exiftence,  therefore,  depends  on  fome- 
thing  different  from  themfelves ;  it  is  conditioned, 
and  therefore  not  abfolutely  ncceflary.  Reafon 

does 


does  not  flop  at  this  which  maybe  kuov/n  by 
mere  experience  alfoj  it  confidcrs  the  exiftence 
of  all  events  in  the  world  as  conditioned,  and  the 
being  conditioned  of  all  events  as  progreffive  ai 
infinitum.  There  is,  therefore,  according  to  reafon, 
every  poflible  event  in  the  world  of  phenomena, 
determined  on  all  fides  agreeably  to  the 'laws  of 
experience.  In  mundo  non  datur  falum,  and  as  rea* 
fon  requires  completencfs  in  thofe  conditions, 
which  render  the  exiftence  of  the  Phenomena  pof- 
fible,  it  requires  fomething  which  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  and  which  muft  be  in  all  time. 

PRINCIPLE    XCIX. 

Thefe  judgments  into  which  the  ideas  of  reafon 
have  been  refolved  are  principles  of  reafon j  they 
are  not  derived  from  experience,  and,  therefore, 
have  the  character  of  Neceflity  and  Univerfality. 

PRINCIPLE    C. 

Thcfe  principles  of  reafon,  although  we  cannot 
by  means  of  them  acquire  any  knowledge  of  ob- 
jecls,  yet  they  are  indifpenfably  neceilary  to  bring 
the  knowledge  we  hiive  acquired  into  fyftcmatical 

S  ^  order, 
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order,  and  to  regulate  thofe  plans  according  to 
which  we  may  moft  advantageoufly  enquire  into 

the  nature  of  the  furrounding  world. 

'       / 

PRINCIPLE    CI. 

As  reafon  neither  by  its  ideas  nor  by  its  prin 
ciples  can  know  any  thing;  it  follows  that  this  fa 
culty  can  give  us  no  knowledge  of  immaterial 
t,  exigencies;  for,   by  itfelf,  it   cannot  give  infor- 
't  mation   of  any   exiftihg  objed.      All  the  ideas 
which  it  produces,  although   they  imply  fome- 
thing  which    is  not   found    in   time  and    fpace, 
namely,  unconditioned  totality ;  yet  they  contain 
no  knowledge  of  objects  diftindl  from   the  mind, 
and  ferve  only  to  regulate  our  experience,  and  to 
promote  our  progrefs  in  experimental  knowledge. 
'  As  reafon,  the  intellect  and  the  fenfitive  faculty 
are  confined  to  experience,    it  follows,    that  all 
men  can  know,  are  the  objects  in  time  and  fpace, 
and  thofe  conditions  ia  the  mind  which  render  fqch 
knowledge  podibje,     "• 
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SOME  REMARKS  - 

ON 

PROFESSOR  KANT's 
'      '         PRINCIPLES 

OF 

THEORETICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


THE  Principles  of  Profeffor  Kant,  which  I  have 
juft  laid  before  the  reader,  are  fully  demonftrated 
in  the  Criticifm  of  Pure  Reafon.  'They  do  not,, 
however,  make  one  half  of  thofe  jmportant  Priru 
ciples  which  that  w6rk  attempts  to  eftablifh,  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  acuteft  German 
Philofophers  and  Mathematicians,  it  has  aftually 
eftablilhed  with  extraordinary  fucce(s.  I  have 
felefted  the  above  principles,  bccaufe  they  will 
enable  me  clearly  to  (hew  what  influence  the 
'Kantean  Philofophy  will  have  on  feme  of  thofe 
fcicnces  which  have  a  direft  reference  to  the  mod 

facred 
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facred  iriterefts  of  mankind,  and  which  are  the 
Philofophy.  of  the  Human  Mind,  Morals,  and  Re 
ligion  confidered  within  the  bounds  of  Reafon. 
The  reft  of  Kant's  Theoretical  Principles,  con 
tained  in  the  above  work,  are  equally  important 
in  another  refpecl,  becaufe  they  precifely  deter 
mine  the  number  and  extent  of  thofe  of  our  fun 
damental  doftrines  of  mechanical  and  experimental 
fcience,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  mind  alone, 
but' which  are  ftill  generally  and  very  erroneously 
derived  from  experience.  But  thefe  principles, 
for  the  fake  of  brevity,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
omit  in  this  introduction. 

ANSWER  ;'    .     -, 

To  fotne  of  the  Objections  which  may  naturally 

arife  from  the  defencelefs  flate  in  which  the 

above  Principles  of  Kant  are  placed. 

The  above  extract  will  perhaps  be  charged  with 

great  obfcurity.    I  confefs  it  is  obfcure  ;  but  the 

ground  of  this  lies  in  the  want  of  demonft  ration.  To 

underfland  clearly  the  meaning  of  hidden  truths, 

it  is  not  fufficient  for  us  to  have  them  ftated,  we 

muft  alfo  diftinftly  fee  the  arguments  upon  which 

they 
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shey  are  founded.  But  the  arguments  upon  'which 
Kant's  Principles,  above  .adduced,  are  founded 
cannot  have  a  place  in  a  mere  introduction  $  it  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  fome  obfcurity  does 
hang  over  them  in  this  extradt,  although  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  very  explicit.  However,  the 
obfcurity  is  not  fo  great  as  to  preclude  all  light. 
I  am  confident,  that  fome  rays  of  truth  will  occa- 
fionally  ftrike  the  reader,  and  convince  him  that 
Kant's  Philofophy  deferves,  at  leaft,;  to  be 
ftudied  and  examined  $  which  is  v/hat.  this.  Trea- 
tife  principally  aims  at.  I  have  ftridlly  adhered 
to  Kant's  language,  -in  order  to  reconcile  the 
reader  gradually  to  the  found  of  fome  of  the 
terms  which  he  ufes,  and  which  may  appear  fome* 
what  unfafliionable.  But  this  circumftance  will 
perhaps  occafion  confiderable  cenfure.  I  muft, 
therefore^  remark,  that  as  Kant  has  drawn  to  light 
whole  fpecies  of  new  phenomena  in  the  mind,  he 
had  only  two  way's  to  exprefs  them,  either  that  of 
inventing  words,  or  that  of  ufmg.  our  ftore  of 
philofophic  terms  as  well  as  he  could.  He  chofc 
the  latter,  and  borrowed  his  language  from  Ari- 
ftotle  and  Plato,  wherever  neceflity  required  it^ 
'-  :  .'  and 
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and  this  particularly,  becaufe  thofe  great  men  had 
1     fallen  upon  fimilar  ideas,  and  invented  terms  to 
convey  them,  not  unknown  to  the  fcholar.    Sonic 
^  of  our  modern  philofophers  have  indeed  difcarded 
thofe  terms  of  Ariftotle  and   Plato   as  fcholaftic 
trafh.    But  had  they  perceived  to  what  difcoveries 
the  imperfect  ideas  that  were  in  the.  terms  of  thcfc 
great  men  would  lead  if  properly  inveftigated,  they 
would  not  have  done  fo.    In  fhort,  the  few  un- 
fafhionable  words  which  Kant  is  obliged  to  ufe  for 
conveying  his  thoughts  precifely  and  clearly,  are 
the  mod  proper  which  he  could  find,  and,  I  con* 
fefs,  I  know  of  no  better*     However,  if  any  of 
the  learned  can  .propofe  an  improvement  in  this 
refpect,  let  him  not  conceal  it;-  for  to  improve  the 
language  of  philofophers,  is  certainly  doing  great 
fervice  to  philofophy.     The  mod  effcntial  objec 
tion  that  wi_ll  be  made  to  the  above  extract  is,  that 
Kant's  Syftem  leads  into   Scepticifm,  becaufe  it 
maintains  that  the  figures  in  which  we  fee  the  ex 
ternal  objects  cloathed,  are  not  inherent  in  thofe 
objects,  but  only  in  our  ideas  of  thefe  objects,  and 
that  confequently  (pace  is  fomething  within,  and 
not  without,  the  mind.     Scepticifm  is  iniputable 

•     to 
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to  that  fyflem  only,  which  aims  directly  .or  indi 
rectly  at  the  foundation  of  our  real  and  fubftantial 
'knowledge.  Whatever  other  meanings  the  term 
Scepticifm  may  have,  it  is  chiefly  in  this,  that 
it  can  throw  cenfure  on  the  Kanfean  do&rine 
regarding  fpace.  -  Without  proving  the  truth  of . 
^  this  doctrine,  I  lliall  endeavour  to  {how  that  it  has 
no  tendency  to  encourage  Scepticifm,  as  defcribed  : 
for,  firft,  fuppofe  the  figures  of  external  things  lie 
only  in  our  ideas  of  them,  does  it  then  follow  that 
our  knowledge  of  external  things  is,  therefore, 
.uncertain  and  doubtful  ?  Will  not  the  fame  extcr-.. 
ml  exiftencies  produce  the  fame  impreffions  on 
our  organs,  and  will  not  the  fame  impreffions  oa 
our  organs  occafion  the  lame  figured  ideas  of  them, 
efpecially  as  the  fynthetical  functions  of  our  fpon- 
taneity,  like  thofe  of  every  other  power,  are  bound 
down  to  certain  laws,  and  muft  accordingly,  on 
\he  fame  occafions,  operate  in  the  fame  manner  ? 
And  fo  long  as  the  fame  external  things  excite  the 
fame  ideas  in  our  minds,  what  elfe  do  we  want  to 
guide  us  through  life?  Can  we  fay,  that,  in  fuch 
an  order  of  things,  we  could  not  know  what  would 
hurt  our  well  being,  or  promote  our  happinefs? 

T  Can 


Can  we  alledge  that  our  knowledge  of  the  external 
world  would  become  lefs  charming  and  fublime  ? 
Can  there  be  any  thing  more  fublime  than  to 
know  that  we  live  in  a  world  whofe  various  objects 
are  prefented  to  the  mind  under  an  immenfc  va 
riety  of  regular  pictures  and  proportions,  and  of 
which  we  are  yet  allowed  to  know  nothing  more 
than  that  it  exifts,  and  that  we  exift  in  it  ?  Is  there 
in  this  awful  obfcurity,  which  every  where  fur- 
rounds  us,  nothing  fublime?  and  is  it  not  worth 
while  to  gather  the  ftrictefl:  information  of  all  the 
imprefllons  which  it  is  making  upon  our  fenfes  ? 
Befidcs,  have  not  philofophers  already  univerfally 
granted  that  colour  and  folidity  are,  properly 
fpeaking,  not  in  the  things,  but  in  our  fenfes,  and 
that  only  the  caufes  of  colour  and  folidity,  which 
arc  always  different  from  their  effects,  lie  in.  the 
things  faid  to  be  folid  and  coloured  ?  To  fay,  that 
if  there  be  no  fpace  without,  it  is  abfurd  to  travel 
or  meafure  diflanccs,  may  be  pleafant  ridicule 
upon  this  doctrine,  but  as  an  argument  it  is  ex 
ceedingly  fufceptiblc  of  the  fame  ridicule,  and,  in 
facl,  it  is  no  argument  at  all  3  for  ridicule  proves 
nothing.  The  my  ft  cry  which  furrounds'the  pofiibi- 

lity 
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lity  of  meafuring  distances  by  our  own  paffes,  or 
other  inftruments,  lies  within  and  not  without 'the 
mind.  Suppofmg  fpace  to  be  external ;  and  this 
fuppofition  will  not  at  all  clear  up  that  myftery; 
for  to  meafure  diftances  requires  a  meafuring  fa 
culty,  which  is  no  other  than  the  fpontaneity  ;  and 
what  is  more,  the  idea  of  fpace  muft  be  called  to 
our  affiftancc,  and  be  in  the  mind,  in  order  to  af 
ford  the  fynthetical  ad  of  this  faculty  fome  fob- 
ftratum  upon  which  it  may  exercife  its  meafuring- 
functions.  Here,  then,  it  may  be  explained  how 
man  can  travel,  or,  what  is  more,  how,  in  travel 
ling,  he  can  meafure  diftance.  The  labouring 
feet  kno\v  nothing  of  diftance,  nor  are  the  eyes 
fitted  for  fuch  knowledge;  for  even  to  fee,  there 
is  required  not  an  eye  only,  but  a  faculty  of  form 
ing  ideas.  How,  therefore,  can  the  fpontaneity 
meafure  diftance?  It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary, 
that  the  mind  ihould  be  fo  formed  as  not  only  to 
reprefent  the  changes  affected  in  our  organs,  by 
external  powers,  in  various  pictures,  without  the 
aid  of  external  fpace,  but  alfo  to  place  thefe  pic 
tures  at  a  diftance  from  one  another.  But  yet  this 
is  really  the  cafe.  The  diftance  that  lies  between 

T  2  a  rain- 
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a  rainbow  in  the  fky,  and   the  fpedator  on  the 
earth  may,  like  that  of  every  other  vifible  pheno- 
liienon,  beprecifely  meafured;  and  yet  every  body 
knows,  that  the  rainbow  exifts  no  where  elfe  but 
in  the  eye  of  the  fpedator.     How,  then,  comes 
the  mind  to  place  the  idea  of  a  rainbow,   which 
forms  originally   only  a  fct  of  fenfations  in  the 
eyes,  at  a  mile's  diflance  from  the  idea  it  has  ac 
quired  of  the  place  of  the  body?  Both  thefe  ideas 
are  evidently  in  the  mind,  and  to  meafure  their 
diflance,  external  fpace  is  of  no  ufe ;  for  to  this 
there  is  requifite  a  fpace  in  the  mind.     How  can 
the  fpontaneity  by  means  of  thefe  three  ideas  mea 
fure  the  diflance  of  the  two  former  ?  To  fay,  it 
can  do  this  becaufe  there  is  an  external  fpace,  is 
abfolutely  explaining  nothing.     It  is,   therefore, 
pretty  clear,   that  the  fuppofition  of  an  external 
fpace  cannot  afford  a  folid  foundation  for  ridicul 
ing  Kant's  doftrinc  as  rendering  the  travelling  or 
mcafuring  of  diflanccs  impracticable  ;  for  that  fup- 
pofition  does  not  in  the  lead   explain    how  the 
mind  can  have  an  idea  of  travelling  or  di (lance  at 
all,  much  Icfs  how  it  can  conceive  a  line  between 
things  that  arc  more  than  a  full  mile  apart,  and 

exift 


exift  no  where  elfe  but  in  the  mind/  Befides, 
from  Kant's  doctrine  of  fpace,  it  follows,  though 
it  had  been  denied  by  other  Philosophers,  that  our 
intuitions  muft  be  diftant  from  each  other,  becaufc 
the  form  of  each  intuition  is  fpace ;  two  intuitions, 
therefore,  mull  be  in  two  places.  It  may  be  fur 
ther  objected,  that  if  there  be  no  external  fpace, 
there  is  alfo  no  external  world.  But  this  is  conclud 
ing  by  far  too  much  from  thefe  premifes.  If  there 
be  no  external  fpace,  it  will  follow  that  we  are  not 
authorifed  to  aflign  extenfion  to  external  things, 
but  there  will  follow  no  more.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  what  fpace  is,  and  knowing  that  it  origi 
nates  in  the  ftructure  of  the  Receptivity  and  the 
fynthetical  aft  of  the  fpontaneity  of  the  mind,  will 
unavoidably  be  confirmed  in  the  conclufion,  that 
there  muft  exift  an  external  world.  For  the  re- 
ceptivity  is  a  mere  paOive  faculty,  (See  Principle 
ix.)  It  cannot,  as  fuch,  produce  the  materials  of 
which  our  fenfible  ideas  confift  ;  nor  can  the  fpon 
taneity  do  this  j  for  its  action  is  not  die  producing 
fomething  from  nothing,  it  is  merely  connecting, 
(See  Principle  x.)  Hence,  by  mere  fpontaneity 
,  and  receptivity  alone  we  could  not  arrive  at  any 

ideas 


•  ideas  at  all ;  for  even  the  materials  of  which  inu- 
<nnary  ideas  arc  compofed,    cannot  be  produced 
by  either  of  thofe  faculties,  and  muft  therefore  be 
given*.     But  whence  could  they  be  given  if  there 
was  nothing  exifting  without  us  ?  So  far,  then,  is 
this  doctrine  of  Kant  from  leading  to  the^  conclu- 
fion,  that  no  external  world  exifts,  that  it  affords 
the  ftrongeft  reafons  to  Conclude  the  very  reverfc. 
It  has  been  likewife  remarked,  that  Kant's  fyftem, 
on  account  of  his.  doctrines  concerning  fpace,  is 
very  fimilar  to  that  of  Berkeley ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  different  than  the  fyftems  of  thefe  two  great 
men.  Berkeley,  indeed,  placed  fpace,  together  with 
the  properties  it  contains,  in  the  mmd,  and  fo  fur  he . 
agrees  with  Kant;  but  not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  fpace  in  the  mind,  he  fell  into  Idealifm,  and  has.      < 
cohftrudled  a  fyftem  of  Philofophy  directly  oppo- 
fite  to  that  of  Kant.     It  may  be  further  objected, 
that  Kant's  Principles  in  general,  as  I  have  de- 
fcribed  them,  feem  to  convert  the  whole  proce 
dure  of  the  mind,  in  perceiving,  conceiving,  judg- 

*  Profeflbr  Kant  proves,  that  the  exigence  of  the  external 
world  is  fuiFiciently  fecured  by  immediate  confcioufnefs. — How  ? 
— this  will  be  flio'wn 'at  another  time;  for  it  lies  not  within  iny 
plan  to  prove  any  tiling,  but  only  to  explain  and  to  obviate  haity 
objedions. 


ing,  and  reafoning,  into  a  fort  of  machinery,  where 
perceptions,  conceptions,  &c.  are  fabricated  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  too  mechanical  j  but  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  the  mod  refpeclable  body 
of  Philofophers  have  at  all  times,  and  with  a  re 
markable  unifon,  allowed  the  mind  to  conned 
thoughts,  conceptions,  judgments,  &c.  and  that 
Kant  has  made  but  one  ftcp  farther  in  the  fame 
beaten  road,  and  demonftrated,  that  the  mind  not 
only  connects  thoughts,  conceptions,  &c.  but  alfo 
the  materials  of  which  our  ideas  are  compofed. 
Befides,  ProfefTor  Kant  would  not  even  be  under- 
flood  to  have  difcovered  how  the  mind  by  its  fyn- 
thetical  acts  can  arrive  at  any  real  perception  and 
conception  of  things ;  for  this  would  be  impof- 
fible  5  he  has  only  proved,  that  by  means  of  them 
the  mind  really  does  arrive  at  its  perceptions  and 
conceptions,  8cc.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  mind  perceives  can  be  known,  nay,  ought  to 
be  known,  and  make  a  machinery  which  we  muft 
call  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind;  but  how 
we  can  perceive  at  all  by  means  of  thofe  condi 
tions,  makes  a  qucftion  which  none  willpropofc 
who  under/lands  its  meaning. 

Without 


Without  demonftrating  the  truth  of  any  of  the 
Kdntean  Principles,  (for  this  I  fhall  attempt  in 
another  Work),  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  pre 
ceding  lines,  to  offer  fome  reafons  which  might 
induce  the  reader  not  to  judge  too  haflily  regard 
ing  Kant's  merits,  and  fhall  now  proceed  to  (late 
what  influence  his  fyftem  may  have  on  the  im 
provement  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind* 
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INFLUENCE 

O  F 

KANTs.   PRINCIPLES   . 

ON    THE   ? 

IMPROVIDENT  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY 

OF    THE 

HUMAN  MIND. 

THE  Ma.:.t:rLalifls,  as  has  been  mentioned  page 
43,  conver.  :he  mind  into  matter,  and  make  Rea- 
ion,  Under.landing,  and  Senfe,  to  be  properties 
of  or-aniza.!::^  becaufe  according  to  their  funda 
mental  do«5r-:iie,  all  that  cxifts  is  matter — the  mind 
cxifb,  chert  f^re  it  is  matter.  ^ 

The  Spir'raalifts  having  difcovered  immaterial 
objects  cccrert  the  mind  into  a  fpirit,  and  fo  on. 

The  Idci.-L.LHs  change  the  frame  of  the  mind  by 
depriving;  ;:  ef  a  faculty  to  know  the  external 

world. 

U  The 


The  Sceptics  want  proof  that  our  ideas  agree 
\vith  the  things  reprefented  by  them,  and  on  this 
account  do  not  firmly  believe  that  the  mind  has  fa 
culties  to  kno\v  any  thing  with  certainty. 

From  the  Principles  of  ProfeiTor  Kant  laid  down 
in  the  above  extract,  it  follows  : 

I.  That  the  Materialifts  are  right,  when  they 
1  maintain  that  we  know  only  material  objects*,  but 

— —  _     _.»* 

wrong,  when,  they  aflert  that  mind  is  alfo  matter  • 

for  we  are  totally  ignorant  even  as  to  what  matter  is, 
and  by  afcribing  to  it  extenfion  as  an  eflential  pro 
perty,  make  that  a  qualification  of  an  external 
thing,  which  in  fact  is  only  a  qualification  of  fen- 
fible  ideas.  (See  Principle  XXIII J  . 

II.  That  the  Spiri.tualifts  are  perfectly   right, 
f  when  they  infift  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be 
tween  mind  and  matter  ;  for  matter  is  an  object  of 
external  fenfe,  and  therefore  extended  5    but  mind 
is  not  an  object  of  external  fenfe,   and,  therefore, 

1   cannot  be  extendedf  5    but  they  are  completely 

*  The  term  object  means  here  all  that  is  different  from  the 
mind  and  its  operations,  and  exifts  external  to  the  mind. 

t  The  reader  will  remember  that  extenfion  fuppofes  fpaco 
and  that  fpace  is  not  a  qualification  of  things,   but  the  mere  . 
form  of  our  external  intuitions, 

mill  a  ken 
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miftaken  in  converting  the  mind  on  this  account, 
into  a  fimple  fpirit ;  for  the  objective  unity  under 
which  the  mind  views  itfelf,  is  the  moft  general 
form  of  all  our  conceptions  originating  in  the  fyn- 
thefis  of  our  fpontaneity.  But  it  is  a  mere  form  of 
thought,  and  no  knowledge  of  a  fpirit.  If  it  mail 
have  any  meaning,  a  variety  mud  be  comprehended 
under  it,  or  it  muft  be  applied  to  time  and  fpace. 
And  thus  the  dodlrine  of  a  fpirit  takes  its  rife  from 
miftaking  the  fmiple  form  of  our  conceptions  for 
the  efTential  property  of  a  thing.  Of  fpirits  we  know 
as  little  as  of  matter.  They  may  exift,  but  how 
they  are  qualified  we  know  not ;  for  we  know  npt 
the  things  thernfelvcs,  but  only  how  we  are  affec 
ted  by  them.  See  the  Extract  of  Principles. 

III.  That  the  Idealifts  are  perfectly  right  when 
they  fuppofe  that  the  fubftances,  or  that  which  is 
lading  and  unchangeable  are  known  by  the  intel 
lect  alone,  and  riot  by  the  fcnfitive  faculty  ;  but 
completely  wrong,  when  they  convert  our  mere 
ideas  of  fubftances  into  really  exifting  things,  and 
on  this  account  deny  the  exigence  of  the  change 
able  external  world.  -For  a  fubftance  is  a  mere 

U  a  category 
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category  applied  to  time,  or  a  fchema  of  the  pure 
intellect.    See  Principle  LVI.  No.  3. 

IV.  That  the  Sceptics  are  perfectly  right  when 
they  confider  truth  as  lying,  in  the  agreement  of 
our  ideas  with  their  objects,  but  thoroughly  mif- 
taken,  when  they  imagine  that  the  agreement  be 
tween  our  ideas  and  their  objects  muft  lie  in  fimU 
litude,  for  ideas  are  not  pictures  of  things  $ 
they  can  therefore  difplay  no  degree  of  refem- 
blance.  See  the  Principles. 

The  firft  Influence  therefore  which  Kant's  Prin 
ciples  are  very  likely  to  exercife  on  our  Philofo- 
phic  Syflems  regarding  the  human  mind  is,  that 
they  will  mod  effectually  remove  the  faults  which 
lie  concealed  in  their  very  foundation  ;  for  thefe 
fyftems  are  altogether  built,  as  I  have  jufl  mown, 
on  the  fuppofed  knowledge  of  material  and  imma 
terial  objects,  and  the  refemblance  between  our 
ideas  and  the  things :  che  confequence  of  which 
has  been,  that  the  mind  became  transformed  either 
into  matter  or  a  fimple  fpirit  ;  but,  according  to 
Kant,  we  know  nothing  of  the  things  themfelves,- 
vye  have,  therefore,  no  fhadow  of  reafon,  to  fay 

that 
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tliat  the  thing  called  mind  is  extended  and  matter, 
or  dm  pie  and  a  fpirit. 

The  fecond  Influence  will.be,  that  as  the  foun 
dation  gains  ftrength  by  this  reform  in  our  views  of 
things,  fo  the  fuperftrufture,  the  Philofophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  will  profit  by  being  refcued  from 
the  fophiftical  inferences  that  have  been  made' 
from  falfe  premifes.  For  let  any  man  convert 
mind  into  matter  or  fpirit,  and  he  will  in  the  fir  ft 
cafe  be  obliged,  in  order  to  remain  confident  with 
himfelf,  either  to  place  our  fenfitive  faculty  in  the 
organization,  to  give  it  irritability  and  to  make 
reafon  and  the  intellect  mere  properties  and  powers' 
of  the  nervous,  fyftem,  or,  in  the  lad,  to  feparatc 
the  fenfitive  faculty  from  the  mind,  as  not  be 
coming  an  immortal  fpirit  and  attribute  to  it,  only 
reafon  and  underftanding  to  enable  it  to  contem 
plate  things  far  fuperior  to  what  are  merely  terref- 
trialj  but  in  a  Philofophic  Syftem  of  the  mind, 
w£  have  principally  to  enquire  into  its  perceptive 
and  reafoning  faculties,  and,  according  to  Kant, 
we  have  nothing  more  to  inveftigate,  In  an  en 
quiry  of  this  nature  therefore,  it  is  totally  impro 
per  to  confult,  the  die  nee  of  things ;  for  of  the 
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cflencc  of  things  we  can  know  nothing.     It  is 
therefore  as  falfe  to  place  the  fenfitive  faculty  in 
the  organization,  or  in  matter,  and  to  make  reafon 
and   the   intellect  power  properties   of  the  ner- 
t  vous  fyftem,  as  it  is  erroneous  to  exclude  the  fen 
fitive  faculty  from 'the  fimple  foul,    and  attribute 
to  it  only  reafon  and  the  intellect     For  it  is  totally 
unjuftifiable  to  clothe  the  fubftance  of  the  nerves, 
brain,  or  fpirits,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  with 
-  extenfion  or  fimplicity,  and  to  diftribute  among 
theie  laftard  notions,  after  having  arbitrarily  called 
^  them  into  external  exiftence,  the  various  faculties 
^f  the  mind.    According  to  Kant,  the  fenfitive  fa- 
'jculty  belongs  immediately  to  the  faculty  of  per- 
iceiving,  and  not  to  the  organization,  or  to  a  finv  • 
pie  foul.     The  perceptive  faculty  of  every  finite 
being  mud-  have  fenfe,  that  is,  it  muft  be  pailive 
with  regard  to  the  objects  perceived  ;    for  thcfc 
objeds  it  cannot  produce  from  nothing,  otherwife. 
it  would  be  an  Almighty  Being  and  not  a  mere  per- 
ceptive  faculty.    The  manifeft  advantage,  there 
fore,  accruing  from  Kant's  Principles  to  the  Phu 
lofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  is,  that  they  afcer- 
tain  the  extent  and  limits  of  this  important  fcience. 

Accord- 
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According  to  them,  we  exclude  from  the  field  of 
this  fcience,  the  external  things,  together  with 
their  effences,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and 
fubftitute  in  their  room  our  ideas,  conceptions, 
perceptions,  notions,  judgments,  and  reafonings 
concerning  thofe  external  things,  together  with  the 
various  faculties  of  the  mind  confidered  feparately, 
and  cohfcioufnefs  which  makes  us  acquainted  with 

i 

the  exigence  and  perceivable  nature  of  thefe  men 
tal  phenomena. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  philofophers  have  endea 
voured  to  proceed  upon  a  fimilar  plan,  but  it  is 
eafy  to  demonftrate  that  they  ftill  continue  to  mix 
in  their  expofitions  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the 
idea  either  of  matter  or  a  fimple  fpirit,  which  un 
fortunate  circumftance  muft  neceflarily  give  to 
their  moft  ingenious  labours  a  very  fophiftical  ap 
pearance,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  uni« 
verfally  evident. 

The  third  beneficial  confequcnce  of  the  Kantean 
Principles  is,  that  after  the  field  occupied  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind  is  cleared  of  what  doe^ 
not  belong  to  it,  they  will  explain  how  to  cultivate 
its  various  provinces  to  moft  advantage.  It  is  not 
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fufilcient  to  (how  in  a  Philofophy  of  the  Hurnafl 
Mind,  thafperceptions  are  connected  with-  fenfa- 
tions,  that  we  can  remember  things  by  the  laws  of 
mechanifm  or  aflbciatiqn,  that  our  thoughts  co- 
exift  or  are  fucceflive,  that  our  underftanding 
judges  or  connects  a  predicate  with  a  fubject,  that 
reafon  concludes,  and  that  imagination  is  the  origin 
of  poetry ;  nor  is  it  fufficient  to  fliow  how  thefe  fa 
culties  may  be  moft  properly  educated;  nay,  even 
to  go  fo  far  as  to  demonftrate  to  the  world,  that 
our  ideas  of  time  and  fpace  are  merely  relative, 
though  this  is  indeed  important,  becaufe  it  may 
lead  us  to  afcertain  the  objects  of  the  Philofophy 
of  the  Human  Mind;  yet,  if  no  more  is  done, 
there  is,  in  fact,  very  little  done,  and  we  may,  not- 
withflanding,  remain  for  a  confiderable  time  at  the 
mere  portals  of  this  fciencel  For  not  to  mention 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  form  a  correct  plan  for  .edu 
cating  the  mental  faculties  unlefs  thefe  faculties 
are  properly  undciitood,  of  what  avail  can  it.  be 
to  explain,  how  ideas  are  remembered,  how  they 
follow  one  another,  to  what  faculty  they  belong, 
with  what  fenfations  they  are  accompanied,  and. 
what  kind  of  vibrations  nuift  concur  to  produce 
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them,  when  the  grand  queftion  is :  In  what  do 
thofe  ideas  confift  v/hich  are  remembered,  accom 
panied  by  fenfations,  and  produced  by  vibrations  ? 
A  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ought  to  an- 
fvver  this  queftion  firft,  before  it  fhould  think  of 
attributing  ideas  to  any  faculty  in  the  world,  or  at-  - 
tempt  to  account  for  their  origin.  But  this  is  the 
very  queftion  that  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
that  attention  which  it  deferves. 

The  Materialifts  give  one  anfwer,  the  Spiritual- 
ifts  another ;    and  as  thefe  anfwers  are  found  to 
militate  againft  each  other  j  they  are   confidered 
by  fome  perfons  as  unanfwerable,  and  by  others  as 
deferving  no  anfwer  at  all,  becaufe  the  fubjedtof  it 
is  befl  known  by  confcioufnefs  and  immediate  feel 
ing.   If  it  be  beft  known  by 'immediate  feeling,  then 
it  cannot  be  fo  well,   or,  indeed,   not  at  all  known 
by  reafo'ning;  <and,  in  that  cafe,  all  philofophifing 
on  this  fubj.ecT:  is  at  an  end.     But  the  fact  is  other- 
wife.     Our  immediate  feelings  are  themfelvcs  ob- 
jcfts  of  idea's,  and  no  object  of  any  idea,  unlefs  it 
be  itfelf  an  idea,  can  afford  the  lead  information  of 
-what  an  idea  is;  nor  does  confcioufnefs,  when  repre- 
fentcd  in  an  idea  tell  us,  wherein  an  idea  confifts, 
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although  it  is  by  the  operations  of  confcioufnefsj 
that  we  know  we  have  ideas,  and  may  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  their  compreheniible  nature.     It  is, 
therefore,  in  vain  to  pafs  the  queftion  over,    upon 
the  fuppofition  that  its' fubjeft.  is  known  by  imme 
diate  feeling,    and  without  making  a  proper  en 
quiry.   But  it  is  alledged  that  this  quefticn  is  unan- 
fwerable ;    becaufe  the  whole  matter  lies  beyond 
human  comprehenfion.     Profeflbr  Kant  obferves, 
that  there  is  no  phrafe  in  language  more  liable  to 
be  mifapplied  than  this.     For 'to  make  a  proper 
ufe  of  it,  it  is  neceflary,  that  we  accurately  know 
the  limits  of  Human  Knowledge;  but  what  Philofo* 
fopher  is  there  who  has  defcribed  the  limits  of  Hu 
man  Knowledge,  without  having  been  oppofed  by 
(kfcriptions  of  a  very  contrary  nature.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  not  yet  decided  what  man  can  know,  it  is  as  little 
fettled  what  might  lie  beyond  human  comprehenfion. 
Profeflbr  Kant  maintains,    that  although  the  ef- 
fence  of  the  things  around  us  will  for  ever  remain  in- 
comprehenfiblc,  yet  what  our  ideas  and  thoughts 
con  fill  in,  can  not  only  be  comprehended  but  can 
alfo  be  known.      For  we  do  not   afk  here  how 
thoughts  and  ideas  are  poflible,  but  on.ly  wherein 
thoughts  and    ideas  confift,    that  is,    what  their 


component  parts  are,  efpecially  when  confidcrecl  in 
general.     It  is  only  by  afcertaining  the  component 
parts  of  ideas  and  thought  in  general,  that  we  can 
ever  hope  to  difcerri  that  which  in   our  ideas  or 
thoughts  of  things  belongs  to  the  mind  from  that 
part  of  them  which  belongs  to  the  things,  and 
thus  in  the  end  be  enabled   to  guard  ourfelvcs 
again  ft    confounding    thoughts   witli  things,  and 
things  with  thoughts,  which  remarkable  confufion 
is  the  only  caufe  why  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  as  well  as  all  the  other  branches  of  fpecu- 
lative  fcicnce,  have  met  with  very  little  encourage 
ment,  though  they  treat  of  objects,  which  in  point 
of  importance,  exceed  all  that  we  know.     For  let 
any  man    confound,    for  inftance,    in  Metaphy- 
fics,   the  mere   forms  of  thought  with   forms  of 
things,    as  Ariftotle  unfortunately  did,    and  the 
confequence  will  be,  that  although  this  confufion 
could  not  be  laid  open   by  Metaphyficians  of  left 
diftin&ion  than  Ariltotle  was,  yet  it  will,  fooner  or 
later,  lead  to  contradictions  that  muft  finally  bring 
the  whole  fcicnce,  where  they  refide,  into  profound 
contempt,  juft  as  it  has  happened  with  Mctaphy- 
flcs  in  our  days.     But  it  may  be  afkcd,  How  can 
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we  refolve  our  ideas  into  parts,  fincc  thefe  airy  be-* 
ings  appear  to  have  no  parts  at  all?'  and 'how, 
,  therefore,  can  we  .expert  difUnclly  to  feparate  in 
them  what  belongs  to  the  mind  from  that  which 
belongs  to  the  things  ?— It  is  erroneous  to  fay  our 
ideas  have  no  parts.  For  they  mud  all  of  them 
have  contents,  or  elfe  they  are  empty,  and  this  is 
already  one  of  the  parts  of  which  they  confift. 
Again  the  contents  which  they  include,  inuft  be 
arranged  according  to  fome  relations  or  other,  or 
elfe  our  ideas  would  reprefent  a  disjointed  parcel  of 
materials,  and  not  exhibit  any  entire  object,  as 
they  really  do ;  and  this  is  already  another  part 
Which  muft  necefTarily  occur  in  every  idea  that 
.fliall  deferve  the  name  of  an  idea.  Thefe  two 
points  Phi lofophers  will  grant.  '  But,  according  to 
Kant,"  we  muft  not  flop  here.  We  muft  afk,  What 
are  the  general  features  of  the  contents  of  our 

ideas  ?  -Kant  anfwers,\The  contents  of  our  ideas," 
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;  whatever  they  may  reprefent  muft  be  a  variety. 
(See  Principle  VIII. )  Even  the  objective  unity 
and  the  unities  produced  by  reafon,  cannot  fingly 
occur  in  our  ideas,  provided  they  arc  reprefentcd 
as  the  unities,  eras  the  being  connected  of  any 

variety. 


variety.     But  in  our  ideas  there  is  not  only  a  vari 
ety,  there  is  alfo  a  connedion  of  the  parts  of  this 
variety  A  This  connection  muft  not  be  paffed  over. 
For  it  contains  the  key  to  all  Philofophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.     It  originates  in  the  comprehend-  ' 
ing  and  conceiving  ads  of  the  fpontaneity,  and  not 
in  the  external  things  as  was  hitherto  fuppofed.  All 
the  mental  faculties  exert  conneding  adions,  they* . 
conned  varieties  into  ideas,   judgments,  and ,  rea-' 
fonings.     But  thefe  varieties  mufl  be  giver^  and  * 
cannot  be  produced  from  nothing.      Who  can 
doubt,  but  that  by  fuch  a  train  of  reafoning  we 
muft  in  the  end  arrive  at  that  fhare  which  the  mind 
has,  and  that  which  the  things  have  in  producing 
knowledge,    ideas,    conceptions,    £cc.      Only  we 
muft  not  perfuade  ourfelves  that  we  have  difcovered 
a  confiftent  and  complete  fyftem  of  the  faculties  of 
the  human' mind,    if  we  cannot  dcmonftrate  the 
precife  number  of  the  primary  conneding  ads  be 
longing  to  the  underftanding,   to  reafon,  and   the 
fpontancity  of  the  fir  ft  degree,  which  I  have  called. 
apprehenfion,    if  we  have  not  afcertained  the  cxad 
number  of  the  primary  conceptions  of  reafon  and 
underftanding,   which  I   have    called   pure  ideas 
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and  categories,  if  we  cannot  explain  what  is  the  g£-» 
neral  form  of  human  conception,  or  of  what  is  cort* 
ceivable,    and  what  the  general   form  of  human    , 
knowledge,  or  of  what  is  knowable>   or  if  we  arcs 
doubtful  wherein  the  receptivity  of  the  mind  con- 
fids,  and  know  not  what  to  make  of  time  and  fpace, 
A  correct  and  accurate  explanation  of  any  of  thefe 
points  will  eafily  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  all  the 
reft;  but  if  any  of  thefe  points  be  not  accurately 
.  explained,  it  unavoidably  follows,  that  all  the  reft,- 
are  not  properly  underftood.     For  the  phenomena 
in  the. mind  are  foclofely  connected,  that  we  either 
inuft  be  able  to  defcribe  them  all  together,  or  we 
can  defcribe  none  of  them  rightly.     A  remarkable 
•  inftance  of  this  truth  is,    that  many  of  the  Phi-', 
lofophers  have  fallen  upon  the  opinion,  that  fpace 
is  a  mere  relative   notion,    or,  that   it   exifts   no 
where  elfe  than  in  the  mind.     But  as  they  did  not 
know  how  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  notion, 
and  that  it  has  its. feat  both  in  the  natural  -conform 
mation  of  our  receptivity  and  in  the  fynthetical 
acls  of  the  fpontaneity,  they  have  filled  whole  vo 
lumes  with  remarks  on  the  mind,  which  are  often 
inftrudlive  and  fomctimes  very  amufmg,  but  which'. 
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neverthelefs,  give  but  ambiguous  and  fuperficial 
information  concerning  what  man  (hould  under- 
'ftand  by  the  terms  Reafon,  Underftanding,  and 
Senfe;  \vhich'  terms  exprefs  the  mod  effential  fub- 
jefts  on  which  thofe  remarks  are  made. 

I  have  now  dated  what  limits  Kant  prefcribes  to 
the  philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  what  objects 
he  excludes  from  the  confideration  of  this  fcience; 
and  of  what  objects,  according  to. him,  it  Ihould 
properly  treat,  what  method  he  recommends,  in 
order  to  begin  an  enquiry  into  the  mind,  and  what 
refults  he  expects  and  requires  from  fuch  an  inveftu 
gation,  when  accurately  inftituted. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  remark,  t;hat 
it  is  eafier  to  form  plans  than  execute  them.  But, 
neverthelefs,  it  is  true,  that  even  to  contrive  fuch 
a  plan,  as  Kant  has  proceeded  upon,  requires  more 
than  ordinary  ingenuity. 

But  if  any  of  my  readers  mould  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  Principles  of  Kant,  which  I  have  exhibited 
in  the  Extract,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  I 
(hall  very  foon  fubrnit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  in  a  work  to  be  entitled,  «  An  Anakfis  of 
Perceptive  and  Reafoniug  Faculties  of  the  Human 
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•Mind,  according  to  Kant's -Principles,  where  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  arrange  them' in  an  order  fome- 
what  different  from  that  in  which  they  (land  in  thefc 
pages,  and  furnifh  each  of  them  with  its  proper 
arguments..  Thefe  principles,  as  already  men 
tioned,  are  contained  in  'the  Criticifm  of  Pure 
Reafon.  But  as  this  work  purfues  the  fyrithetical 
method  of  arguing,'  which  is  indeed  bed  adapted 
to  the  end  it  endeavours  to  attain ;  and  as  this 
method  is  attended  with  fome  degree  of  unavoid 
able  obfcurity,  I  have  refolved  to  treat  of  the  above 
principles,  without  which  Kant  will  never  be  un- 
derftood,  according  to  the  analytical  method,  which 
feems  to  admit  of  more  clearnefs,  and,  on  that 
account,  better  calculated  to  remove  thofe  difficul 
ties  which  every  man  mud  meet  with,  who  attempts 
to  read  Kant's  Works,  without  being  acquainted 
'with  the  fpirit  and  fundamental  principles  of  his 
Philofophy,  or  without  being  a  Philofopher  of  a 
very  penetrating  genius, 
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KANT's   PRINCIPLES 


ON    THE 


SCIENCE  OF  MORALS, 


THE  foundation  upon  which  all  moral  Science 
muft  ftand  or  fall,  is  the  freedom  of  Human  Vo 
lition.     For  if  man  has  no  choice  in  what  he  does, 
all  the  laws  and  precepts  held  out  to  direct  and 
amend  his  conduct  are  perfectly  ufelefs. 
.    The  principal  points  to  be  confidered  in  every 
fcience  of  Morals,  are  therefore  thefe  : 
Has  Man  a  free  will  ?— and 
Wherein  does  a  free  will  confift  ?  , 
The  firft  queftion,  is  commonly  anfwered  in  the 
following  manner:  That  man  has  a  free  will  every 
body  may  know  from  his  own  feelings.     But  a 
Philofopher  rnuft  not  acquiefce  in  mere  feelings 3  he 
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muft  examine,   whether  the  notions   he  receives 
from  his  feelings  do  not  involve  contradictions.    If 
they  do,  they  deftroy  themfelves,  and  difcredit  that 
fource  from  which  they  fprung. 

Wherein  confiftour  notions  of  a  free  will? 

FIRST,  The  Sceptics  abftaiii  from  all  explanation, 
and  fay  we  have  indeed  a  notion  of  a  free  will,  but 
who  can  tell,  that  it  refers  to  an  objecl:  different 
from  itfelf,  or  that  it  is  not  altogether  fictitious. 

SECONDLY,  The  Fatalift  goes  farther  than  the 
Sceptic,  and  confiders  the  notion  of  liberty  as  con- 
tradidlory. 

THIRDLY,  The  Materialift,  who  fubjecls  all  ac~ 
tion  and  paflion  of  the  mind  to  the  laws  of  mo 
tion,  affirms  our  conception  of  liberty  to  be  with* 
out  meaning,  becaufe  all  is  nature,  and  proceeds 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Thofe  Philofophers,  who  undertake  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  freedom  .of  the  will,  divide  into  the 
following  parties : 

i.  The  Determinifts  maintain,  that  freedom  of 
the  will  confifts  in  its  dependancc  on  the  laws  pre- 
fcribcd  by  rcafon.  But  it  is  objected,  fincc  rcafon 
is  a  mere  faculty  of  concluding,  and  depends  for; 
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its  operations  on  things  external  to  it,  reafon  is 
not  free  itfelf,  much  lefs  can  it  make  our  will 
free. 

2.  The  Eqitililrijls  attempt  to  prove,  that  free- 
'  dom  of  the  will  confifts  in  its  independence,  both 

of  the  laws  of  reafon  and  fenfe,  and  that  it  lies  in 
a  certain  middle  point,  equally  remote  from  the 
influence  of  the  things  around  us,  and  that  of  our 
.mental  faculties. 

3.  The  Theifts  confider  the  free  will  as  a  faculty 
to  choofe  the  beft  ;— and 

4.  The  Philofopbizing  Supernal  ur ali ft s  look  upon 
natural  freedom  to  be  a  faculty  to  choofe  the  word,- 
if  a  fupernatural  light  does  not  interpofe  to  direct 
its  choice. 

Thefe  parties  accufe  one  another  of  abfurdity 
and  contradiction  in  principle  ;  but  as  they  feem  to 
feel,  that  it  is  much  eafier  to  refute  oppofite  opi 
nions,  than  to  fubftitute  ,any  better  in  their  room, 
they  have  agreed  not  to  engage  any  longer  in  fruit- 
lefs  controverfies,  but  to  let  every  body  indulge 
.  his  own  opinions  in  fecurity.  Even  the  names  of 
Determinifts  and  Equilibrifts  have  difappeared, 
and  are  not  much  known.  Nay,  that  man,  who 
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fearches  the  grounds  of  thefe  diffentiohs^is  received 
but  with  a  cold  indifference,  as  warming  up  old 
and  antiquated  debates. 

The  Moral  Philofopber,  however,  if  he  is  an  im 
partial  man,  and  flrives  at  univerfal  evidence,  can 
not  be  indifferent  towards  the  labours  of  his  prede- 
ceffors.  He  muft  carefully  infped  them,  in  order 
to  improve  his  own  ideas,  or  to  correft  theirs,  and 
if  he  finds  that  the  age,  in  which  he  lives,  hasdif- 
carded  the  names  of  the  old  moral  feels,  but  at  the 
fame  time  retained  fecretly  their  opinions  and  ar 
guments,  he  is  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  tedi 
ous  circumlocutions,  to  clafs  his  cotemporarie* 
under  the  old  appellations  of  Supernal  uralifts,  Equi- 
Ulrifisi  &c.  &c.  or,  what  is  worfe,  to  invent:  a  new 
language,  to  exprefs  the  orders  to  which  they* 
,  belong. 

Profeflbr  Kant 'is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that, 
although  many  flrong  and  ingenious  arguments 
have  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  free 
dom  of  the  will,  they  are  yet  very  far  from  being 
decifive;  for  they  have  not  refuted  the  arguments 
urged  by  the  Neccffittirians,  pf  which  the  ijioft  im 
pregnable  fcems  to  be  the  following  ;  ' 

All 
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All  human  actions  are  events  in  time.  Every 
event  in  time  arifes,  and  has  not  exifted  from 
eternity.  Whatever  arifes  mud  have  a  caufe.  But 
a  caufe  in  time  is  an  event  alfo  ;  it  mud  likevvife 
have  arifen,  othenvife  its  effect  would  have  exifled 
from  eternity ;  therefore  a  caufe  in  time  muft  have 
a  caufe  itfelf,  and  fo  on,  ad  infinitum.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  as  every  human  aftion  is  an  event 
in  time,  every  human  action  muft  have  a  caufe, 
that  caufe  mud  have  an o doer  caufe,  and  fo  on, 
ad  infinitum.  But,  on  fo  long  a  feries  of 
caufes  and  effects,  human  will  can  make  no  im- 
prefllon ;  it  is  totally  impotent  as  to  this ;  it  is, 
therefore,  not  free. 

To  refute  this  argument,  an  appeal  to  mere  feel 
ing  is  of  no  avail;  nor  will  the  moft  ingenious 
contrivances  be  able  to  overturn  it,  until  Kant's 
principles  are  called  to  our  affiftance. 

Profeflbr  Kant  treats  this  fubject  in  the  following 
manner :  firft,  He  (hews  that  the  notion  of  a  free 
will  involves  no  contradiction,  and  that  it,  there 
fore,  is  flriclly  conformable  to  all  the  logical  rules 
concerning  the  effential  qualities  of  a  found  and 

good 
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good  notion;  fecondly,  He  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  above  notion  is  not  only  allowable,  but  is 
grounded  in  fads,  that  cannot  be  denied.  This 
laft  point  I  (hall  farther  explain,  under  the  head  of 
Moral  Laws ;  and  the  firft  I  (hall  prove  imme* 
diately : 

The  notion  of  a  free  will  is  not  contradictory ;' 
for  although  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  every 
human  adion,  as  an  event  in.time,  muft  have  a 
caufe,  that  caufe  another  caufe,  and  fo  on,  ad  in* 
fnitumi  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  laws  of  caufe  and 
effect  can  have  a  place  there'  only  where  time  is, 
for  the  effecl:  muft  be  confequent  upon  the  caufe. 
But  time,  as  well  as  fpace,  are  not  properties  of 
things;    they  are  only  the  general   forms  under 
which  man  is  allowed  to  view  himfelf  and  the 
world  (fee  Principles  XII  to  XXVI).     It  follows, 
therefore,    that  man  is  not  in    time   and  fpace,. 
although  the  forms  of  his  intuitive  ideas  are  time 
and  fpace.     If  man  cxift-  not  in  time  and  fpace, 
he  is  not  influenced  by  the  laws  of  time  and  fpace, 
among  which  thofe  of  caufe  and  effeft  hold  a  dif- 
ringuifhed  rank ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  contradiction 

to 


to  conceive,  that,  in  fuch  an  order  of  things,  man 
may  be  free. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  wonder,  that  man 
mould  not  be  in  time  and  fpace.  He  certainly  is 
as  long  as  v/e  view  him,  through  that  medium,  by 
which'  we  are  allowed,  and  rieceflarily  vmuft  view 
every  thing  that  falls  tinder  our  attention.  But 
that  medium  is  inherent  in  the  perceiving  faculty, 
and  not  in  the  things.  It  inheres  in,  man,  as  far 
as  he  has  a  perceiving  faculty,  and  not  as  far  as  he 

is  a  fubftance.     Now,  as  time  and  fpace  conftitute 

i 

that  medium,  as  I  (hall  clearly  prove  in  the  work  I 
have  announced ;  take  away  that  medium,  and, 
though  time  and  fpace  are  no  more,  man  and,  the 
world  will  ftill  remain. 

Cuflom  and  habit  will  probably  oppofe  thefe 
'notions  of  time  and  fpace.  But,  firft,  Whoever 
places  the  things  themfelves  in  time,  forms  a  no 
tion  of  the  world,  which,  like  that  of  a  fquare 
circle,  involves  contradictory  parts,  and  may  be 
rcfolvcd  into  two  contradictory  politions,  which 
admit  of  equal  force  of  argument  in  the  ft  rifted 
fenfc  of  the  word.  For,  according  to  fuch  a 
notion  of  things,  it  can  be  clearly  and  fairly 
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proved,  that  the  world  uuift,  at  the  fame  time, 
have  a  beginning,  and  not  have  a  beginning.     Se 
condly,  Whoever  places  the  things  themfelves  in 
I     fpace,   without  being  aware  of  it,  authorifes   the 
following  contradictions,  namely,  that  the  things 
in  fpace  are  clivifible  ad  infinitum,  and  not  divifible 
ad  infinitum,  which  two  petitions  can  likewife  be 
proved  with  equal  ftrehgth  of  argument.    Thirdly, 
Whoever  afcribes  the  laws  of  caufe  and  effect, 
which  connect  the  phenomena  or  intuitions  in  time 
to  the  things  themfelves,  has  a  contradictory  notion 
of  the  world,  and  may  be  refuted  in  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  manner,  by  being  apprized  that,  from 
his  notion  of  things,  it  unavoidably  follows,  tliat  . 
there  is  an  abfoluteiy  neceflary  being  belonging  to 
the  world,  either  as  a  part  or  as  a  caufe,  and  that 
there  is  no  abfoluteiy  neceflary   being  exifting, 
either  within  or  without  the  world.    Thefe  contra 
dictions,  in  which  reafon  entangles   itfelf,  are  as 
'  natural  and  unavoidable  as  thedelufions  of  the  eye, 
,    with  regard  to  the  colour  of  bodies,  and  the  mo 
tion  of  the  Sun.     They  have,  for  many  centuries, 
cxercifed  fecretly,  and  without  being  detected,  a' 
fatal  influence  on  moral  philofophy,  and  our  views 
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of  the  furrounding  things,  and  can  be  removed 
only  by  Kant's  notions  of  time  and  fpace.  Thus 
much  to  obviate  rufty  objections. 

I  fliall  now  proceed  to  give  a  /ketch  of  Kant's 
notions  regarding  the  fcience  gf  Morals  itfelf. 

M  ORALS,    , 

THE  Science  of  Morals  mutt,  if  it  fliall  deferve 
the  name  of  a  Science,  conftitute  a  confident 
whole  of  evident  principles,  teaching  us,  not  how 
we  arc  ufed  to  condudt  ourfelves,  but  how  we 
ought  to  ad  at  all  times,  and  under  all  the  circurri- 
fiances  of  life. 

As  all  Principles,  forming  parts  of  a  Science, 
*  rmi ft  have  a  common  nature,  which  entitles  them 
to  a  place  in  one  and  the  fame  fcience,  fo  the  Mo 
ral  Principles  muft  have  a  common  nature,  which 
,  makes  them  belong  to  the  Science  of  Morals. 

The  common  nature  of  Moral  Principles,  taken 
together  and  comprehended  in  one  pofition,  will, 
contain  the  moft  eilential  characteriflics  of  all  moral 
precepts,  and  mull  properly  take  its  place  at  the 
head  of  them  all,  and,  on  that  account,  be  called 

a  fir  ft  Principle  of  Morals. 
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To  know  in  what  (late  the  Science  of  Morals  is 
at  prefent,  we  need  only  compare  the  firfl:  princi 
ples  recommended  as  guides  to  our  conduct. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  fome  pre 
vious  judgment  of  Kant's  Syflem  of  Morals,  it 
will,  therefore,  be  fufHcient  to  explain  wherein  his 
firfl:  Moral  Principle  confifls,  and  to  compare  it 
with  thofe  propofed  by  other  Philofophers. 

The  train  of  Reafoning,  which  leads  to  the 
firft  Moral  Principle  of  Kant  is  the  following:* 

Man  has  a  power,  by  means  of  which  he  forms 
ideas  of  things.  In  this  power  wediflinguifh  two 
points ;  firft,  a  certain  conftitution,  which  enables 
it  to  produce  a  certain  kind  of  effecls,  namely, 
ideas;  and  this  conftitution  is  the  faculty  of  this 
power ;  fecondly,  a  certain  ground  that  enables  it 
to  realize  thofe"  effects,  which  it  is  formed  or  modi 
fied  by  this  faculty  to  produce,  and  this  ground  of 
energy  is  properly  called  power,  or,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  a  power  of  forming  ideas, 

*  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  it  lies  far  beyond' 
the  limits  of  this  Treatife  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  ar 
gument  ;  for  this  would  require  a  feparatc  volume  on  Morals. 
Kant  himfelf  has  found  it  neceflary  to  write  a  feparatc  book 
oil  the  fir  11  principle  of  Morals,  under  the  title  of  "  Metaphy- 
ffcs  of  Morals,"  which  alone  confifls  of  128  pages. 

The 
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The  driving  of  this  power  to  produce  ideas,  may 
be  called  fimply  the  driving  after  ideas.  This 
driving  is  primary  and  original.  As  all  ideas  con- 
fift  of  two  parts  (fee  Principle  VIII),  namely, 
Variety  and  Connection,  the  driving  after  ideas 
will  either  be  a  driving  after  variety, 'or  after  con 
nection,  or  what  is  the  fame,  after  the  matter  or 
the  form  of  an  idea. 

The  driving  after  variety  may  be  confidercd  as 
the  driving  after  fomething  which  mud  be  given, 
and  which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  mind.  It 
may  be  farther  called  the  driving  after  the  being 
affected  of  our  Receptivity ;  for  no  variety  can  be 
given,  unlefs  our  Receptivity,  which  makes  an 
effential  part  in  the  conformation  or  faculty  of  the 
power  of  forming  ideas,  is  affected.  The  driving 
after  the  being  affected  of  our  Receptivity  may  be 
called  intereded  in  the  wideft  lenfe  of  the  word, 
becaufe  it  cannot  be  fatisfied,  without  fomething 
is  given,  in  order  to  affect  our  Receptivity. 

The  driving  after  connection,  or  the  form  of 
bur  ideas,  is  intellectual,  while  that  after  the  matter, 
or  the  variety  of  our  ideas,  is  fenfual.  The  former 
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is  fatisfied  by  acftion,  and  may  fo  far  be  called  dif- 
interefted,  in  the  wideft  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Man  has  a  faculty  of  being  determined  to  ac 
tion,  not  only  by  the  things  exifting  around  him, 
but  alfo  by  mere  ideas  of  things  in  general*  This 
faculty*  when  determined  to  action  by  the  natural 
ftriving  after  variety  and  unity,  which  lies  in  th6 
power  of  producing  ideas,  may  be  called  the  fa 
culty  of  defiring. 

Mere  ideas,  although  their  objects  be  abfent, 
.  when  they  are  referred  by  confcioufnefs  to  our  fub- 
ject,  either  leave  us  in  a  ftate  of  indifference,  or 
in  fomc  fort  of  pleafure  or  pain.  Mere  ideas, 
therefore,  can  produce,  in  our  fubject,  a  variety  of 
pleafing  or  diiagreeable  fenfatibns. 

The  faculty  of  dcfiring,  when  determined-  by 
the  driving  after  a  variety  in  our  ideas,  which  ex 
cites  pleafing  or  difagreeable  fenfations,  is  fenfual, 
and,  as  all  fenfations  are  empirical,  it  may,  on  that 
account,  be  called  empirical* 

Senfations  may  be  either  excited  by  ideas  imme 
diately  reprefcnting  external  objects,  that  is,  by 
external  intuitions,  or  by  ideas  immediately  repre 
fcnting  internal  objects,  that  is,  internal  intuitions ; 

they 


they  may,  therefore,  in  the  firft  cafe,  be  called 
external  fenfations,  and,  in  the  latter,, internal  fen- 
lations.  .  '  . 

The  faculty  of  defiring,  when  determined  to 
aftion  by  external  fenfations,  is  grofsly  fenfual ; 
but,  when  determined  by  internal  fenfations,  it  is 
a  refined  fenfual  faculty  of  defiring.'  , 

It  has  been  obferved,  in  the  Abftraft  of  Kant's 
Theoretical  Principles,  page  85,  Principle  XXXI, 
that  our  intuitive  ideas,  or  intuitions  of  external 
'and  internal  obje6ts,  are  connected,  by  the  intel- 
left,  into  another  fpecies  of  ideas,  called  Concep 
tions.     It  has  been  further  ftated,  Principle  XLVI, 
that  all  human  conceptions  are  ultimately  combined 
with  the  twelve  primary  forms  of  all  conceptions, 
which  have  been  called  Categories,  and  which  are 
the  original  offspring  of  the  pure  Intellect,    Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  intuitions  of  external  and  inter- 
•  nal  objeds,  as  they  are  modified  anew  by  the  in- 
celled,   will  produce  fome  modifications  in    the 
fenfations  which  they  excite,  and  in  the  faculty  of 
'.defiling,  which  I  have  mentioned  to  be  determined 
by  fenfations, 

•  When 
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When  the  faculty  of  defiring  is  determined  by 
fenfations  excited  by  intuitions  that  are  modified 
by  the  Categories  of  quantity,  it  ft  rives  after.' what 
is  perfect  in  the  fenfible.  For  if  any  variety  pre- 
fented  to  our  fenfes  (hall  be  pronounced  perfect  by 
our  fenfitive  defires,  it  mud  form  unity,  multitude 
and  totality ;  or,  what  is  the  fame,  it  mud  be  de 
termined  by  the  Categories  of  Quantity.  (See 
Principle  xlvi.) 

The  faculty  of  defiring,  when  determined  by 
fenfations  excited  by  intuitions  that  are  modified 
by  the  Categories  of  Quality,  drives  after  fome- 
thing  that  fills  up  a  time,  and  is  calculated  to  af 
fect  the  receptivity  in  an  eafy  or  a  drong  manner, 
fo  as  to  produce  in  it  agreeable  fenfations  or  plea- 
fure.  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  Catcgo- 
fips  of  Quality  are  Reality,  Negation  and  Limita 
tion,  and  that  it  is  by  them  that  the  variety  of 
time  is  confulidatcd  into  a  whole  limited  by  nega 
tion,  which,  as  it  contains  more  or  fewer  degrees^ 
may  naturally  excite  dronger  or  weaker  fenfations 
of  pleafure.  (See  Principle  xlvi.) 

Philofophcrs  have  hitherto  confidercd  all  this 
under  a  different  point  of  view  ;  they  thought  the 
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determinate  realities  in  time  were  determined  by 
their  internal  nature.  But  Kant  fays,  we  know  no 
thing  of  the  internal  nature  of  the  things  the mf elves, 
and  the  being  determined  of  the  realities  in  time, 
that  is,  of  our  internal  intuitions,  originates  in  the 
connecting  intellect,  and  not  at  all  in  the  things; 
which  can  only  give  materials  for  determination, 
but  not  the  determination  itfelf. 

There  is  another  remark  which  I  muft  offer  be 
fore  I  proceed,  and  which  is,  that  the  fenfations 
modified  by  the  Categories  of  Quantity,  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  greater  dignity  than  thofe  of  Quality, 
becaufe  they  may  be  awakened  by  the  mere  idea 
of  form,  proportion,  and  regularity,  which  the 
imagination,  agreeably  to  the  Categories  of  Unity, 
Multitude,  and  Totality,  delineates  in  mere  fpace. 
The  fenfations  modified  by  the  Categories  of  Qua 
lity,  require  fomething  more  than  mere  form  ;  they 
muft  have  fomething  given  which  fills  up  time 
and  fpace;  they  are  excited  more  by  the  gold  or 
the  materials  of  a  llatue,  than  by  the  art  of  the 
Statuary.  The  defiling  faculty,  influenced  by  the 
former  of  the  renditions,  inclines  to  difmterefted- 
ncis,  and,  when  properly  cultivated,  may  pave  the 

way 
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way  to  virtue ;  but,  when  influenced  by  the  latter, 
:it  may  lead  to  intereftednefs  arid  vice.. 

The  faculty  of  defiring,  when  determined  by 
fenfations  that  are  modified  by  the  Categories  of 
Relation,  drives.  (Principle  xlvi.) 

(i.)  After  the  continuance  of  agreeable  feelings, 
and  of  that  exiftence  which  is  fufcepfible  of 
fo  much  pleafure.  We  defire  this,  -when  an 
intuition  prefents  itfelf  to  our  view  which 
is  determined  by  the  Category  of  fubftancc, 
where  we  contemplate  fomething  that  lads. 
and  braves  the  viciflitude  of  its  properties. 
It  is  from  this  defire  we  derive  the  natural 
anxiety  for  the  prefervation  of  life. 

-  (a.)  After  intcreftcd  activity.  "  This  maybe 
thus  illuftratcd:  All  events  in  the  world 
work  upon  our  feelings,  and  either  excite 
pleafure  or  pain.  All  events  in  the  world 

,  have  their  caufes.  Now,  two  intuitions/ of 
which  the  one  exhibits  an  agreeable  event,  and 
the  other  its  caufe,  and  which,  therefore,  are 
determined  by  the  Category  of  caufe  and  ef 
fect, 


fed,  induce  our  defiring  faculty,  in  a  natural 
manner,  to  procure  or  realife  fuch  caufes  as 
produce  events  pleafing  to  our  feelings.  But 
to  be  thus  active  in  favour  of  our  feelings  is 

to  ad  intereftedly, 

*      >  .  v         \  • 

(3.)  After  interefted  company  or  fociety.  A 
number  of  intuitions  reprefenting  a  number 
of  men  fitting  one  near  another,  and  mutu 
ally  producing  in  each  other  agreeable  fenfa- 
tions,  by  adion  and  re-action,  naturally  make 
us  defire  to  be  of  their  party  ;  but  this  is  a  de- 

-  fire  after  interefted  company  occafioned  by 
intuitions  that,  are  modified  and  determined 
by  the  Category  of  mutual  concurrence;  This 
is  the  fource  of  the  defire  of  propagation. 

.  There  now  remain  the  Categories  of  Modality 
to  be  confidered.  But  as  thefe  Categories,  as  I 
have  obferved  in  the  Extract  of  Kant's  Principles, 
fee  page  107,  do  not  add  any  determination  or  mo 
dification  to  the  objeds  of  our  ideas,  it  is  evident 
that  on  this  account  they  cannot,  in  any  manner, 
modify  or  determine  our  delires  after  fenfible  va- 
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rities,  They  fcrve,  however,  to  reprcfeut  the  de- 
firing  faculty  under  three  different  points  of  view, 
and  to  direct  our  enquiries  into  its  nature*  The 
Categories  of  Modality  are  Poffibility,  Exigence, 
Neceflity.  When  we  view  the  faculty  of  defir- 
ing  under  the  Category  of  Poffibility,  we  con- 
fider  its  form,  that  ftructure  and  conilitution, 
which  renders  it  poflible  that  it  can  defire  at  all, 
or  find  any-  thing  defirable.  When  we  view  it 
under  the  Category  of  Exiftence,  we  confider  it 
in  a  (late  of  actual  defire,  and  when  we  contem 
plate  it  through  the  Category  of  Neceffity,  we  con 
fider  it  not  only  in  a  (late  of  actual  defire,  but 
alfo  as  determined  in  its  defires  by  the  unalterable 
laws  of  its  conftitution,  or,  what  is  the  fame,  as 
defiling  neceflarily  or  initindlively. 

The  reader  will  perceive  here  the  ufe  of  the 
Categories  and  their  fchemata.  Without  having 
difcovered  the  exact  number  and  the  true  nature 
of  thefe  remarkable  notions,  not  only  the  divifioft 
.of  human  defires  muft  be  deficient,  but  alfo  the 
nature  and  real  objects  of  each  of  our  defires  muft 
neceflarily  be  mifreprefented  5  however,  this  may 
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be  difguifed  by  the  fplendid  language  of  popular 
Philofophy. 

We  have  completely  confidered  thofe  objects 
of  our  defires  which  are  modified  by  the  intellect, 
it  remains  now  to  examine  whether  or  not  reafon 
has  any  fhare  in  determining  our  faculty  of  de- 
firing. 

Reafon,  as  I  have  already  fhewn,  likewife  modi 
fies  our  intuitions  of  external  or  internal  objects. 
It,  namely,  connects  the  Categories  into  ideas ; 
(fee  Principle  Ixxxvi.)  and  as  the  Categories  mo 
dify  our  intuitions,  it  follows,  that  Reafon  muft  do 
the  fame. 

What  kind  of  modification  is  it  that  the  intui 
tions  or  the  objects  of  our  defires  receive  frorn 
Reafon  ? 

Thofe  of  our  intuitions  reprefenting  a  totality  in 
time,  which  is  always,  conditioned,  or,  limited  by 
the  intellect,  are  freed  by  reafon  from  thefe  limits, 
and  extended  into  boundlefsnefs ;  thofe  exhibit 
ing  a  reality  in  time,  limited  by  negations,  are  re- 
prefented  as  admitting  of  infinite  degrees;  thofe 
exhibiting  a  fubftance  in  time,  which  is  ever  cir- 
cumfcribed  in  duration  and  properties,  are  repre- 
A  a  3  .  fentcd, 


Tented,  as  having  infinite  duration,  &c.  thofe  ex 
hibiting  a  caufe  in  time,,  which  is  determined  by 
a  preceding  caufe,  are  reprefented  as  determined 
by  an  infinite  train  of  preceding  and  furrounding 
caufes ;  thofe  exhibiting  a  whole  of  things  in  time, 
mutually  working  upon  each  other,  which  is  limited 
by  the  underftanding  on  every  fide,  are  reprefented 
by  reafon  as  a  whole,  whofe  parts  are  innumerable, 
whofe  connections  arc  infinitely  multiplied,  and 
whofe  co-exiftence  and  co-herence  is  bonndlefs. 
(See  Principle  c,  to  ci.) 

Reafon,  therefore,  by  excluding  all  limits  from 
the  objects  reprefented  in  our  intuitions,  renders 
our  delires,  which 'are  determined  by  them,  bound- 
lefs. 

All  the  objects  modified  by  reafon  and  the  in 
tellect  taken  together,  form  a  whole,  which  may 
be  denominated  the  grand  object  of  human  happi- 
ru-fs,  provided  thofe  objects  recommend  them- 
felves  by  .exciting  pleafing  fenfations. 

The  defire  of  happincfs,  or,  of  being  affected  in 
an  agreeable  manner  by  objects,  determined  by  rea 
fon  and  the.  intellect,  is  fcnfual,  bccaufe  it  depends 
on  fenfations ;  it  is  rationally  fenfual,  becaufe  rea 
fon 
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fon  modifies  its  objefts ;  it  is  natural  to  every  man, 
becaufe  no  man  can  be  indifferent  to  the  fenfa- 
tions  imprerTed  upon  him  by  his  ideas  of  the  fur- 
round  ing  worlds  but  it  is  interefted,  becaufe  it  can 
be  fatisfied  only  by  fomething  which  is  given  ;  it 
is  not  free,  becaufe  it  depends  upon  things  that 
do  not  Hand  at  the  command  of  man  ;  and  it  is 
boundlefs,  becaufe  it  aims  at  an  abfolute  totality 
of  agreeable  feel  ings,  which  all  the  treafures  of  this 
globe,  and  all  the  arts  and  contrivances  of  men 
cannot  procure. 

That  fcience  which  points  out  thofe  objects  that- 
affeft  man  in  a  pleating  manner,  and  fuggefts  the- 
bed  means  of  procuring  them,  is  the  doctrine  of 
happinefs,  and  that  fyftem  of  rules  which  teaches 
how; we  fhould  ufe  our  reafon  in  order  to  make 
ourfelves  happy,  is  the  doclrine  of  prudence. 

Neither  the  doclrines  of  prudence  nor  of  happi- 
nefs  can  contain  any  general  laws  to  guide  the  be* 
haviour  of  reafonable  beings ;  foj;  they  are  built 
upon  experience  5  and  experience,  as  it  extends, 
only  to  a  fmull  number  of  cafes,,  can  never  be  the 
fource  of  general  laws ;  they  cannot  impofe  any  ob 
ligation  upon  any  individual  member  of  fociety  ; 

for 


for  it  is  abfurd'to  command  how  a  man  fhall  be 
happy,  fmce  every  man  has  a  peculiar  manner  of 
being  affecled,  and  a  different  idea  of  happinefs. 
I  They  are  the  genuine  abettors  of  fordid  and  re 
fined  -intcrefl ;  and  as  all  manner  of  fenfual  inte- 
refl  corrupts  the  purity  of  moral  fentirnent,  the 
changeable  doctrines  of  prudence  and  happinefs 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  unalterable 
laws  of  Morality. 

Man  is  a  compound  of  reafon  and  fenfe,  and 
he  is  confcious  that  his  faculty  of  defiring  is  ei 
ther  determined  by  reafon  or  fenfe.  When  our 
dcfires  are  determined  by  fenfe,  they  depend  on 

Feelings,  when  by  reafon,  they  depend  on  ideas  of 

. 

general  laws. 

Theoretical  Reafon  drives  after  unity,  or  the 

I   .' 

connection  of  our  knowledge,  by  claflfmg  all  our 
ideas  under  a  few  heads  which  it  fuggcfts,  and 
which  are  abfolute  fubdance,  abfolute  caufe,  &c. 
Practical  Reafon  drives  after  unity  or  confiftency 
among  our  various  defires  and  their  objects,  by 
holding  forth  to  our  view  principles  and  ideas 
which  it  likewife  produces. 

Reafon, 


Reafon,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  has  a  power  to  de-* 
termine  our  faculty  of  defiring  is,  on  that  account, 
practical,  becaufe  it  does  thereby  influence  our 
practice.  The  faculty  of  being  determined  to 
action  by  reafon  is  Will.  Praftical  Reafon,'  there- 
fore,  is  the  fame  with  Will. 

Our  will  is  pure  when  it  is  determined  by  'ne- 

\ 

ceflary  and  univerfal  rules  or  laws  ;   it  is  not  pure 
when  it  is  directed  by  feelings. 

Remark.  It  has  been  thought  that  our  actions 
acquire  a  very  great  value  from  their  being  deter* 
mined,  or  dire&ed  by  ideas  of  objects,  or  ends  deter 
mined  by  reafon  and  the  intellect.  But  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  whenever  ideaj  of  objects  re 
commend  themfelves  to  our  defires  by  any  fort  of 
feelings,  although  they  are  formed  or  modified  by 
reafon  or  the  intellect,  yet  our  defires,  when  in 
fluenced  by  them,  are  fenfual/ and  not,  on  that 
account,  moral.  But  of  this  more  afterwards. 

In  our  faculty  of  defiring,  we  diftinguifti  two 
things,  which  are  matter  and  form.  The  matter 
is  the  object  defired,  or,  an  idea  of  what  is  agree 
able  or.  difagreeable;  for,  whenever  an  object, 
diitinct  from  the  mind,  (hall  be  defired,  it  mud 
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excite  plcafmg  fenfations.     The  form  is  the  mode 
of  defiring,  and  may  either  be  rational  or  fenfual. 

Rational  defires  are  determined  by  ideas  of 
rules.  .  A  rule  is  a  poiition  which  teaches  how 
any  variety  may  be  connected  into  a  regular  whole. 
A  rule  is  theoretical,  when  it  teaches  how  to  con 
nect  a  variety  of  knowledge;  it  is  practical,  when 
it  regulates  the  variety  of  our  defires.  A  rule 
adapted  to  the  will  of  a  few  individuals  is  a 
maxim ;  but  when  it  is  conformable  to  the  rcafon 
of  all  rational  beings,  it  is  a  law.  Practical  rules 
reduced  to  laws  are  practical  principles. 

All  practical  principles  either  originate  in  the' 
matter  of  our  defires,  that  is,  in  the  objects  which 
affect  us ;  or  they  derive  from  the  form  of  our  will 
and  practical  reafon,  that  is,  from  the  mode  in. 
which  reafon  operates,  and  the  ideas  it  produces^ 
independent  of  fenfible  impulfe.  The  firft  may 
be  denominated  material,  and  the  latter. formal 
principles. 

The  mode  in  which  reafon  operates,  is  known 
in  the  following  ideas  which  it  produces,  by  con 
necting  the  Categories.  /(See  Principle  xci,  to  ci.) 

I.  la 
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I.  In  the  idea  of  abfolute  totality  ;    which,  m  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  requires  totality  of  know 
ledge;  and  in  a  practical,  totality  of  cafes,  to  which 
a  practical  principle  muft  be  applicable  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  principles  of  our  conduct  muft  have  the 
character  of  univerfality,  or  agree  with  the  general 
will  of  all  reafonable  beings,  and  be  applicable  to 
all  circumftances  of  life. 

II.  la   the   idea    of   unconditioned    limitation 
which  elevates  our  views  above  the  limits  of  things 
in  time,    and  manifeflly  teaches  us  to  act  inde 
pendently  of  the  quality  of  external  objects,  and  the 
feelings  which  they  produce.     Reafon  acts  unin 
fluenced  by  external   objects,    let    us  follow  this 
mode  of  acting  and  be  difmterefted. 

III.  In  the  ideas  of  abfolute  fubftance,   caufc, 
and  concurrence,  which  loudly  exhort  us  to  be  un 
alterable  in  our  conduct,  to  be  felf-active,  and  to 

harmonize  in  our  actions  with  the  actions  of  all  ra- 

. .  * 

tional  beings. 

According  to  reafon,  we  muft,  therefore,  act  by 
principles  that  arc  univerfal  and  difmterefted  ;  to 
thcfe  principles  We  mud  adhere  unalterably — we 
muft  realifethem  byfelf-activity— not  leave  ourfclves 
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to  be  roufcd  by  pain  or  pleafurc,  hope  or  fear, 
and  thus  endeavour  to  keep  PACE 'with  rcafonablc 
beings.* 

Reafon  either  determines  the  will  neceffarily  or 
not.    In  the  firft  cafe  the  will  is  totally  exempt  from 
all  fenfiblc  incentives,  and  therefore,  holy ;  in  jthe 
.  fecond,  it  is  de terminable  by  the  fenfual  and  is  un 
holy.     The  human  will  is  determinate  both  by 
' 

reafon  and  fenfc,  but  not  neceflatily  by  either. 

A  practical'  principle  impofed  upon  a  will  not 
iieceffarily  determinable  by  reafon,  is  an  impera- 
jtive,  which  fort  of  principles  announce  themfelves 
in  our  confcioufnefs  by  the  term  "  ought/'  or 
<c  fhould/*  and  exprefs  that  relation  which. fubfifts 
between  the  univerfal  laws  of  conducl  and  the 
weaknefs  of  the  human  will. 

An  imperative  which  is  founded  upon  fomething 

external  to  reafon,  for  inftance,  upon  an  end  to  be 

obtained  in  the  world,  and  which  contains  the  means 

to  that  end,  is  merely  hypothetical,  and  carries  no 

.     obligation  with  it,  unlefs  it  excites  a  defire  of  the 

*  It  might  be  objefted  that  it  is  impofhble  for  man  to 
"obey  filch  laws,  but  this  will  be  confidered  in  the.  end  of  the 
feOion, 

end 
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end  propofed.  An  Imperative,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is' founded  upon  •  reafon  itfelf,  and  which  has 
no  other  end  than  that  of  realifing  the  'mode  in  which 
reafon  acts,  is  a  Categorical  Imperative  which  re- 
prefents  an  action  as  neceflary  in  itfelf,  and  im-  - 
pofes  an  obligation  upon  all  thofe  who  would 
keep  up  their  reafon  and  not  fall  into  contradiction 
with  their  own  will. 

Whatever  determines  our  will  is  practically 
good,  when  it  is  grounded  in  laws  that  are  obli 
gatory  to  all  reafonable  beings ;  but  when  any 
thing  determines  our  will,  which  is  founded  upon  • 
the  fubjeclive  qualification  of  the  individual,  it  is 
merely  agreeable,  though  it  may  not  be  bad— to 
be  pradically  good,  it  muft  be  founded  upon  the 
general  reafon  of  mankind. 

The  dependance  of  our  defining  faculty  upon 
feelings  is  inclination,  and  inclination  fuppoles 
want.  The  dependance  of  this  faculty  upon  rea 
fon,  efpecially  becaufe  it  does  not  neceflarily  de 
pend  upon  it,  is  interefting. 

Every  interell  is  either  empirical   or  rational. 

Empirical  intcrcft  is  mixt  with  feelings,  and  either 

is  pathological  or  logical.     The  pathological  in- 
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tCreft  amis  at  the  agreeable  and  pleating  Confe- 
quences  of  an  action  ;  the  logical  aims  at  whatever 
might  increafe  and  improve  our  knowledge. 

Intereft  purely  rational  is  totally  independent  of 
whatever  lies  external  to  reafon.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
intereft  purely  Moral,  or  Pra&ical  Intereft,  which 
we  take  in  an  action  on  account  of  its  reafonable- 
I  nefs,  and  not  on  account  of  that  object  or  thofe  ends 
andconfequences  in  which  that  action  is  concerned. 
That  conftitution  of  human  nature  which  renders 
'  it  poflible  that-  man  can  take  an  intereft  in  laws 
that  are  ftrictly  difmterefted  and  often  inimical  to 
the  demands  of  fenfual  defires,  is  the  fource  of 
moral  feeling. 

All  intereft  is  practical,  that  is,  incites  man  to 
adlion.     It  is  a  fact,  that  every  rational  man  takes 
an  intereft  in  the  moral  decifions  of  reafon,    it  is, 
therefore,  a  fact  that  reafon  is  practical,  that  is, 
may  determine  man   to  action.     The   mo  ft  aban-     v 
doned  wretch,  in  the  calm  of  ferious  reflection, 
when  he  has  fet  before  his  eyes  the  example  of  a  con 
duct,  which  is  approved  of  by  the  univerfal  voice  of  • 
human  reafon,  although  he  feels  himfelf  very  much 
humbled  by  it,  yet  he  cannot  help  wifliihg  that  his 

own 
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own  conduft  had  been  fuch  as  to  deferv^  the  fame 
univerfal  approbation. 

As  it  is  a  fad,  that  reafon  is  practical,  it  follows, 
that  the  human  will  is  free. 

Remark. — I  beg  the  reader  to  remember,  that  I  ad 
duced  page  173,  the  argument  of  the  .Neceflita- 
rians  againft  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.     I 
obferved,   that-  this  argument  is  impregnable,  as 
long  as  we  transfer  the  laws  of  caufe  and  effect, 
which  refide  in  the  phenomena  of  time  or  fpace,  or 
what  is  the  fame,  in  our   own  intuitions,  to    the 
things  -  thcmfelvcs,    with  which   we   are  not   ac 
quainted.    This  obfervation  very  plainly  (hows, 
that  the  Neceflitarians  confound  in  their  argument, 
the  laws  by  which  our  intuitions  are  arranged,  with 
the  laws  by  which  the  things  themfelves  are   ar 
ranged,  of  which  we  know  nothing,    and  affords 
all  the  reafons  neceffary  to  prove  that  our  notion  of 
a  free  will  is  not  contradidory  nor  imaginary  ;  for 
if  merely  the  form  of  our  intuitions  of  things  is 
time,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  adtivc  fubftancc 
called  man,  muft  therefore  have  the  lame  form  and 
be  in  time  alfo  ;  and  as  man  is  not  in  time,  his  will 
cannot  be  influenced  by  the  laws  of  time,  which  arc 
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thofe  of  caufe  and  effect  ;  '  for  thefc  laws  can  be 
only  where  time  is.  By  this  reafoning  it  has  in 
deed  been  proved  that  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  may  reafonably  and  without  contradiction  be 
conceived.  But  the  queftion  was,  whether  this  rea- 
fonable  conception  be  alfo  real,  and  whether  tliere 
be  any  fact  in  man  by  which  its  reality  can  be 
proved.  This  feel:  I  have  promifcd  to  point  out 
under  the  head  of  Morals,  and  (hall  do  it  imme 
diately.  Nor  need  I  obferve,  that  the  matter  to  be 
proved  is  of  great  importance,  for  upon  the  proof 
of  it  all  Morals  mud  either  ftand  or 'fall.— The  ar 
gument  is  as  follows  :— 

The  Human  Will  is  determined  by  PRACTI 
CAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  REASON,  therefore  it 
is  FREE. 

I  fliall  firft.  explain  what  is  nieant  by  Practical ' 
Principles  of  Reafon.' 

I.  A  PRACTICAL  PRINCIPLE  of  Reafon 
necefTarily  excludes  from  its  'contents  all  objects  of 
human  volition  that  are  diftinct  from  rcnlbn,  For  if 
it  recommends  to  the  will  any  object  external  to  the 
mind,  it  derives  from  the  knowledge  of  an  exter 
nal  object,  that  is,  from  experience.  Any  practi 
cal  principle  deriving  from  experience  extends 

only 


only  fo  far  as  experience  reaches,  and  Is,  there- 
fore,  not  (lric"Uy  univerfal  \  nor  is  it  ft r icily  nccef- 
fary/becaufe  our  experience  may  indeed  fhow  us 
that  fomething  is  fo  or  fo,  but  never  that  it  mult 
be  fo.  But  it  is  a  fad  well  eftablifhed  by  confci- 
oufnefs,  that  a  Practical  Principle  js  ftrictly  necef- 
fary  and  univerfal.  For  inftance,  "  Be  virtuous  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circnmjlances  of  life  •"  and  let 
thy  virtue  ever  be  difmterefted.  Although  the  no 
tions  of  virtue  and  difintereftednefs  may  differ  in 
different  perfons,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  at  lead 
the  univerfality  and  neceflity  of  thefe  laws  is  ac 
knowledged.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  Practical 
Principle  cannot  derive  from  any  knowledge  of 
external  objects,  or  experience;  for  elfe  it  could 
1  not  be  univerfal  and  nccciTary1,  which  it  manifeftly 
is.  Now  in  every  Practical  Principle  we  diftin- 
guiih  two  things,  matter  and  form.  The  matter 
is  the  object  of  the  will  ;  the  form  is  the  mode  in 
which  we  will,  or  its  reafonablenefs,  or,  the  mode 
'how  reafon  would  connect  the  variety  of  human 
actions,  which  may  be  clearly  feen  in  thofe  ideas  * 
that  reafon  produces  by  connecting  the  variety  ot 
the  pure  intellect  or .  the  categories,  and  in  thole 
Principles.  (See  Principles  XC  to  CI. .)  which  derive 

from 
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from  the  ideas  produced  by  reafon.  Now  as  a 
Practical  Principle  excludes  all  matter,  that  is,  all 
objects  of  the  will,  diftinct  from  reafon,  which 
deflroy  univerfality  and  neceflity,  there  remains 
for  it  nothing  more  than  the  form,  or  the  mode  in 
which  reafon  acts  when  it  forms  fuch  a  principle. 
The  contents  of  a  Practical  Principle,  therefore, 
exhibit  no  object  diftinct  from  reafon  or  its  pro 
duce,  but  the  form  of.  reafon  itfelf. 

II.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  formal  practical  principle 

'  can  be  reprefented  and  formed  by  reafon  only ; 
that  it  cannot  be  an  object  of  fenfe,  and  that  it, 
therefore,  cannot  refide  among  the  fenfible  pheno- 
rnena,  Confequently  the, idea  of  a  Practical  Prin 
ciple,  confidered  as  a  ground  which  determines 
our  will,  inuft  be  different  from  thofe' grounds 
which  determine  the  events  in  the  world  of  phe 
nomena  ;  for  every  ground  ot  determination 

,  in  the  world  of  phenomena  is  a  phenomenon 
itfelf;  the  caufe  of  a  phenomenon  in  the  world 

-  muft  arife  and  be  a  phenomenon  -y  the  effect  of  a 
phenomenon  muft  be  a  phenomenon  alfo/* 

But 

*  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  guard  himfelf  againft  confound 
ing  the  phenomena  of  things  with  the  things  themfelves,  of 

which 
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'  But  now  the  idea  of  a  Practical  Principle  is  not 
one  of,  the  phenomena  in  queftion,  it  therefore 
cannot  be  the  effect  of  a  phenomenon  ;  for  other- 
wife  it  would  be  a  phenomenon,  which  it  is  not  ; 
the  idea  of  a  practical  principle  is  an  idea  of 
reafon.  But  no  idea  of  reafon  is  an. intuition  ;  it 
therefore,  is  not  a  phenomenon ,  for  intuitions 
only  are  phenomena,  and  it  is  only  the  intuitions 
which  have  the  forms  of  time  and  fpace,  or  are  in 
time  and'  fpace,  and  not  the  ideas  of  reafon. 
Hence  the  idea  of  a  Pra&ical  Principle  (lands  un 
influenced  by  the  world  of  phenomena ;  but  our 
will  is  determined  by  this  idea  ;  hence  our  will  is 
determined  by  fomething  that  lies  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  caufes  and  conditions  of  phenomena ;  it  is, 
therefore  independent  of  the  natural  law  of  the 
phenomena,  which  is  that  of  caufe  and  efteft.  But 
fuch  independence  is  freedom;  hence  our  will  is 

which  we  know  nothing.  A  phenomenon  is  an  intuition  and 
nothing  more.  Our  intuitions  are  in  time,  bccaufe  the  general 
form  of  all  intuitions  is  time.  Every  intuition  arifes  and  va- 
niflics;  the  intuition  implying  a  caufe,  arifes  and  vani/hes  ;  the 
fame  is  the  cafe  with  the  intuitions 'ex prefling  effects.  The  ideas 
of  reafon  are  not  intuitions  j  therefore  they  are  not  in  time  and 
not  determined  by  the  laws  of  time,  and  not  phenomena.  See- 
Principle  LXXXIX.' 

C  c  free. 
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I  free.  Every  human  will,  therefore,  as  it  is  deter 
mined  by  Practical  Principles,  is  free. 

As  the  human  will  is  free,  the  formal  Practical 
Principles  of  Reafon  are  the  true  laws. of  freedom, 
for  it  is  by  keeping  to  them  only  that  man  can  ele 
vate  himfeif  above  the  influence  of  the  furround- 
ing  world,  and  follow  the  natural  laws  of  his  rea- 
fon. 

All  formal  Practical  Principles  of  Reafon  are 
Moral  Principles  ;  for  all  Moral  Principles  mud  be 
practical,  univerfal,  and  neceflary,  and  if  they  are 
fo,  then  they  are  nothing  elfe  than  formal  Practical 
Principles  of  Reafon. 

If  a  man  would  remain  free,  or  become  gra 
dually  more  independent  of  external  impulfe, -he 
mu ft  ftrictly  keep  to  the  moral  law,  and  endea 
vour  to  grow  in  obedience  towards  it. 

To  obey  any  law  fuppofes  knowledge  of  it. 
How  can  man  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  moral  laws  ?  It  is  anfwered,  by  paying  due  at 
tention  to  the  natural  emotions  of  the  heart  and 
confciencc;  but  the  emotions  of  the  heart  and 
•  confcience  change  in  proportion  as  knowledge  en- 
creafcs;  they  are  different  in  different  perfons,  nor 

are 


are  they  at  all  times  the  fume  in  the  fame  perfon. 
It  is  very  well  for  a  man  co  follow  the  influence  of 
his  heart  and  continence,  while  he  knows  of  no 
other  guides;  but  it  is  not  furhcient  in  a  fcierice  of 
morals,  to  confult  merely  the  heart  and  confcience } 
for  neither  the  one  nor  the  ether  can  be  the  fource 
of  univerfal  principles,  fince  both  ftand  in  need  of 
direction,  and  if  they  are  not  educated  by  princi^ 
pie,  will  often  lead  the  wrong  way. 

Man  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  the  Moral  Law, 
or  the  law  of  his  natural  freedom,  by  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  the  operations  ofhisreafon,  although  h£ 
is  often  a  lofs  to  exprefs  them  by  words,  or  does  not . 
clearly  underftarid  them.  Let  him  only  afk  himfelf 
v/hen  converfing  with  his  friends  and  the  world; 
Is  my  mode  of  a&ing  fuch  as  to  be  fit  for  an  uni 
verfal  law  of  conduct  among  reafonable  beings  ?  and 
he  will  find  himfelf  at  no  lofs  for  an  anfwer.  Suppofc 
a  man  calumniates  another,  and  confiders  this  as- 
excufable,  if  he.afks  himfelf:  Can  calumny  be 
come  an  univerfal  law  among  reafonable  beings  ? 
lie  will  directly  perceive,  that  fuch  a  lav/  would  dc- 
ftroy  itfelf,  if  generally  introduced;  and  that  con- 
fcquently,  in  pracYifing  it  he  (lands  in  contraclic- 

C  c  -2  tion 
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tion  with  his  own  reafon,  and  mufl  condemn  him- 
felf.     The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  lying  and  the 
breaking  of  promifes.      Thefe  practices  may  be 
defended  by  an  appeal  to  unavoidable  .neceffity,  or 
"to  the  general  torrent  of  moral  corruption,  which 
carries  every  thing  before  it,  but  they  cannot  be 
excufed.    For,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  man  becomes 
immediately  confcious  of  the   laws:  Thou  (halt 
not  lie ;  Thou  (halt  not  break  thy  promife.    Theft 
laws  he  cannot  help  acknowledging,   and  what 
ever  contradicts  them,  he  "finds  he  muft  difap- 
prove.     But  thefe  laws,  which  every  man  acknow 
ledges,  are  purely  formal  i  they  exclude  all  objects 
of  the  will,  and  tell  us,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  we 
ought  to  follow  them  whatever  we  may  will,  and 
that  we  (hall  not  lie  nor  break  a  promife  under 
any  pretence  whatever.     Man,  therefore,  knows . 
the  formal  p  radical  principles  by  cpnfcioufnefi, 
although  he  cannot  often  explain  what  be  the  true  , 
fource  from  which  they  flow,  what  be  their  exaft 
number,    and    their    precife    fpecific    difference. 
Who  can,  however,  ftridly  execute  fuch  rigorous'  . 
Jaws  ?  It  is  true,  that  no  mortal  will  ever  be  able 
to   execute    them  completely,    becaufe   they   arc 

ideal ; 
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ideal;  but  man  Hands  in  need  of  fuch  practical 
ideals;  his  virtue  is  progreflive,  and  not  having 
any  ftandard  of  moral  perfection,  or  any  ideals  of 
moral  laws  before  his  view,  how  could  he  know 
what  progrefs  in  virtue  he  has  made,  or  how 
could  he  make  any  progrefs  at  all  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  the  firft  duty  which  a  moral  phi- 
lofopher  owes  to  mankind,  that  he  reprefent  the 
moral  laws  in  all  their  rigour  and  purity.  If  he 
accommodate  them  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  na 
ture,  he  mi'ftakes  their  end,  perverts  that  ftandard 
by  which  men  Ihould  meafure  the  worth  of  their 
actions,  and  by  mifleading  them,  commits  a  crime 
that  can  only  be  excufed  on  the  ground  of  guilt-" 
lefs  ignorance, 

To  reprefent  the  moral  laws  in  their  purity,  it' 
is  rcquifite  to  know  firft  wherein  their  common 
nature  confifts.    The  common   nature  of  moral 
Jaws,  as  mentioned  already,  confifts, 

3.  In  their  being  formal  laws,  that  is,  in  their  not ' 
regarding  any  external  object  defired,  and  in 
reprefenting  the 'general  form  of  reafon  alone 
as  the  pattern  for  imitation  in  our  actions. 

2*  In  their  being  univerfal. 

3,  In  their  being  neceffary. 

A  mom! 
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.  A  moral  principle,  cxpreffing  the  common  na 
ture  of  all  moral  principles,  is  a  firft  moral  prin 
ciple.  And  to  know  in  what  ftate  the  fcience  of 
morals  is,  we  need  only  compare  the  (irft  princi 
ples  of  morals,  as  recommended  to  us  by  philofo- 
phers.  I  have  promifed  to  make  this  companion 
in  thefe  pages,  in  order  to  (how  the  difference  be- 
tv/een  Kant's  fyftem  of  mo'rals,  and  thofe  of 
other  philofophers.  This  promife  I  (hall  endea 
vour  to  fulfil  immediately,  and,  to  be  as  com 
plete  as  poffible,  I  mall  begin  with  the  firft  Moral 
Principle  of  Socrates. 


SOCRATES. 

Strive  after  the  Contemplation  of  what  is  mojl  beautiful. 

THE  ideal  of  beauty  is  the  offspring  of  fenfe, 
the  intellect,  and  reafon.  As  this  ideal  does  not 
exprefs  the  form  of  reafon  alone,  the  contemplation 
of  it  can  constitute  no  pure  moral  principle. 

PLATO. 

Indulge  ihyfelfin  the  C  ^temptation  ofSpeculativctfrnths. 

As  fpeculative  truths  refer  to  more  objects  than 
the  form  of  reafon,  thofe  laws  which  are  built 

upon 
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upon  them,  will  contain  more  than  moral  laws 
ihould,  that  is,  they  will  not  be  genuine  moral 
laws,  .  . 

V  "  '  •  ' 

EPICURUS. 

Strive  after  a  State  totally  free  from  Pain. 

IN  order  to  get  rid  of  pain,  experience  is  requi- 
ike;  but  experience  can  never  be  the  fource  of 
Moral  Laws. 

\  ; 

ARISTIPPUS. 

(-:-.-; 

Strive  after  the  greatejl  Sum  of  Phyfical  Enjoyments. 

, 

But  this  is  ftriving  after  fomething  which  can 

be  obtained  by  experience  only.    No  object  lying 
external  to  reafon,  can  fuggeft  any  univerfal  law. 

ANTISTHENES. 

Endeavour  to  be  as  free  and  independent,  and  to  approach 
to  the  Jimplicity  of  nature,  as  nearly  as 


Freedom  and  independance  are  the  refultofa 
morally  good  behaviour,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
the  caufe  of  it,  or  a  moral  law. 

THE 


s 


THE  STOICS. 

Cdnftder  tbe  Welfare  of  the  IVbok  as  thy  own  Welfare. 

To  know  the  welfare  of  a  whole  of  reafonable 
,  beings  we  muft  know  the  general  nature  of  rea- 

fon;  if  we  have  acquired  this  knowledge,  let  us 

ad  accordingly,  and  not  trouble  ourfelves  about 
,  jhe  welfare  of.  the  whole;  for  this  will  follow  of 

courfe,  if  every  individual  only  endeavours  to  be 

reafonable. 

.,._:;- 

ARISTOTELES. 

Strive  after  the  bigheft*  Improvement  of  thy  Mental 
'Faculties. 

This  is  a  ufeful,  but  not  a  moral  law.  A  mo 
ral  law  does  not  command  us  to  attain  a  particular 
end,  but  it  teaches  us  how  we  ought  to  cbndud 
ourfelves  in  general,  whatever  be  the  end  we  may 
propofe  to  reach.  Befides,  any  law  recommend 
ing  a  particular  end,  is  a  particular  'law,  and, 
therefore,  wants  an  cflential  charadteriftic  of  a  mo 
ral  law,  v/hich  is  Univcrdility. 

POLE- 
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POLEMON. 

*  • 

Strive  after  the  greatejl  Sum  of  Corporeal  as  well  as 
Merial  Enjoyments. 

Any  law  recommending  enjoyments  derives 
from  experience,  and  fo  far  from  being  a  moral 
law,  it  is  no  law  at  all. 

HOBBES. 

Aft  agreeably  to  the  Laws  of  thy  Country. 

This  is  a  particular  law.  It  confines  man  to 
the  laws  of  a  country  only.  But  no  government 
can  provide  laws  for  every  particular  cafe.  The 
/moral  law  is  univerfal,  and  not  particular.  It 
commands  us  to  be  reafonable  and  good,  were  we 
even  among  the  S  /rages  of  North  America,  where 
there  are  no  political  laws. 

MANDEVILLE. 

Aft  conformably  to  the  Conventions  of  Men* 

This  law  is'.as  particular  as  the.  former,  and 
therefore,  not  moral. 

D  d  .MON- 


MONTAIGNE. 

Aft  fo  as  to  gain  the  Favour  of  thofe  i/oho  are  in 
Power* 

This  law  recommends  a  particular  end,  and  is 
therefore,  not  univerfal  ,•  it  is  not  moral. 

HUTCHESON. 

Follow  the  Diftates  of  Moral  Senfe. 

..  The  di<5tates  of  .whatever  comes  under  the  ap 
pellation  of  fenfe,  can  only  be  known  by  expe 
rience  j  but  no  fort  of  experience  can  be  the  fource 
..of  ftricUy  univerfal  and  neceffary  laws.  Befides, 
the  feeling  connected  with  the  moral  law,  is  confe- 
quent  upon  practifing  and  contemplating  that  law, 
and  not  antecedent  to  it.  .A  man  who  places  before 
his  view  an  example  of  Uriel:  and  univerfal  inte 
grity  or  veracity,  feels  himfelf  humbled  by  it ;  for 
he  is  confcious  that  his  conducl  falls  fliort  of  this 
perfection.  But  this  humiliating  and  remarkable 
feeling,  which  may  be  called  regard  for  the  moral 
law,  is  not  antecedent  but  confequent  upon  it.  It 
-»I^  is 
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is  the  effect  of  a'  law,  'and  therefore  cannot  confli- 
tute  the  law  itfelf,  or  be  the  fource  of  the  law. 

SMITH. 

Aft  fo  that  the  Impartial  Spectator  can  fympathife  with 
the  Motives  as  well  as  the  'Tendency  of  thy  A  ft  ions.  . 

But  this  is  appealing  from  the  court  of  reafon  to 
another  court,  that  mud  ftand  itfelf  under  the  ju- 
rifdiaion  of  reafon.  No  man  is  ftriftly  impartial; 
he  can  only  approach  to  this  ideal.  Why,  there 
fore,  mould  we  make  the  changeable,  and  often 
unjuft,  emotions  of  .another  man's  fympathy,  the 
ftandard  of  .moral  worth.  Any  principle,  which 
holds  out  to  our  view  the  decifions  or  conduft  of 
particular  men,  as  a  ftandard  or  pattern  of  imita 
tion,  is  not  univerfal,  becaufe  it  can  only  derive 
from  experience  ;  it  is  not  neceffary,  becaufe  expe 
rience  cannot  teach  neceffity  5  it  is  not  formal,  be 
caufe  it  blends  and  confounds  the  unalterable  form 
of  reafon  with  the  changeable  decifions  of  man  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  in  no  refpect  moral, 


d  a  WOLF. 


,,  WOLF. 

Strive  after  Perfeftiw. 

If  this  Principle  were  intended  to  exhort  us  to 
realize  the  deciftons  of  reafon,  or  its  invariable 
form,  it  would  not  employ  the  vague  term  of  Per* 

feftion,  which  already  holds  out  an  objed  different 

•  .  \  . 

from  reafon  itfelf.     Befides, '  to  make  one's  felf 
\  perfect,  fnppofes  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  which 
muft  neceiTarily  guide    our  endeavours,    if   we 
would  approach  to  perfection  in  virtue. 

CRUS1US. 
Strive  after  tb'e  Favour  and  Approbation  of  the  Deity.    . 

No  immoral  being  can  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
Deity,  if  its  immorality  proceeds  from  inexcufable 

* 

guilt.     A   moral  law,  therefore,  has  nothing  elfe 
to. teach  us,  than  how  we  muft  ad,  in  order  to 

become  morally  good.     If  it  holds  out  an  objed  of  . 

_ 

•  terror  or  happinefs,  it  bribes  man  into  virtue,  makes  . 

him  an  hypocrite,  who  .pretends  to,  love  virtue,  but 
in  fad,  loves  only  the  profit  he  hopes  to  derive 

from  it. 

'  •'>.      .'   • 

There 


There  are*  men  who  arc  fo  weak  as  not  to  have. 
it  in  cheir  .power  to  conceive  clearly  the  difinte-  , 
reftednefs  of  the  moral  -  law,'  and,  therefore,  cannot 
refolve  to  (hew  it  in  their  a£t  ions.  Upon  .  thefc 
men  we  muft  have  companion,  and  not  ridicule 
their  principles,  while  they  are  not  yet  fufceptible 
of  better  initru&ion.  We  cannot  all  be  equally  . 
wife,  and  he  is  the  bed,  the  worthy  man,  who  en 
deavours  to  a6l  according  to  his  beft  knowledge, 
and  to  improve  his  knowledge.  However,  in  a 
fcience  of  philosophic  morals,  we  arc  bound  to  re- 
prefent  the  laws  of  our  natural  freedom  in  their  . 
'  genuine  purity,  and  refcue  them  from  all  mixture 
of  fear  and  pleafure,  which  muft  neccflarily  im 
pair  that  freedom,  and  fpoil  the  purity  of  mpral 
fentiment. 

THE  ECLECTICS. 

>'-'•- 

Encrcafe   ike  Powers  of  the   Mind  and  Body,  bring 

them  into  tbe  left  pojfible  Harmony,  ami  let  ib§m  all    ' 
towards-  one  End. 


The  whole  of  this  principle  depends  upon  the 
end  towards  which  the  powers  of  man  (hall  'dircdl 
their  operations.  If  this  end  b-»  any  thing  diftinct 

from 


from  the  form  of  rcafon  which  we  are  to  realife 
according  to  the  moral  law,  then  the  whole  prin 
ciple,  although  ufeful  in  other  refpcfts,  is  very 
different  from  a  genuine  moral  principle ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  end  is  not  diftinct  from  the 
form  of  reafon,  it  ought  necefTarily  to  have  been 
'Couched  in  other  terms.  . 

KANT. 

ACT  ACCORDING  TO  THOSE  PRINCIPLES  ONLY 
OF  WHICH  THOU  CANST  WILL  THAT  THEY  OUGHT 
TO    DECOME    THE     GENERAL    LAWS   ON    CONDUCT" 
ANONG    ALL    REASONABLE    BEINGS.;      . 

This  Principle  is  firft  formal,  for  it  recommends 
no  other  object  than  the  mere  form  of  reafon  ;  it 
is  univerfal,  becaufe  it  extends  to  all  reafoiiable 
beings;  and  it  is  neceflary,  becaufe  the  contrary 
of  it  cannot  be  even  conceived,  without  deftroying 
all  thought  of  a  moral  law.  An'  univerfal  law  of 
conduct  is  neceflary;  for  a  number  of  free  actions, 
not  directed  by  univerfal  laws,  muft,  rieceflarily 
contradict  each,  other,  and  throw  the  whole  into 
confufion. 

The  reader  will  now  find,  that  the  difference  be- 
•twe.cn  the  firfl  moral  principle  of  KANT,  and  thofe 

of 
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of  other  philofpphers,  is,  the  former  is  built  upon 
reafon  alone,  the  latter  upon  fomething  which  is 
different  from  reafon  ;  the  firft  is  formal,  univerfalj 
and  neceffary  ;  the  latter  are  material,  particular, 
and.  not  flrictly  neceflary ;  the  firft  fays,  Let  us,  on 
all  occafions,  be  morally  .good,  whatever  may  be 
the  confequence.  The  latter  are. not  content  with 
•this;  they  propofe  fome  particular  end,  and  force 
reafon  into  the  fervitude  of  fenfe  ;  for  whatever 
object  or  end  diftinct  from  reafon  be  recom 
mended,  it  can  only  be  known  by  experience, 
and  only  be  defired  as  far  as  it  excites  pleafmg 
fenfations  or  makes  us  happy.  In  fuch  a  cafe  we 
do  not, drive  to  realife  the  general  laws  of  reafon; 
but  to  acquire  pleafing  fenfations,' and  reafon  muft 
work  as  a  fervant  to  propofe  the  beft  means  of  ob 
taining  them  j  and,  in  being  forced  to  do  this,  it 
is  a  Have,  and  not  free ;  the  confequence  of  which 
is,  that  we  become  flaves  alfo,  and  make  ourfelves 
dependant  upon  things  which 'change  with  the 
weather,  and  very  often  do  not  ftand  at  our  com 
mand  v 

It  is  perfectly  right  to  drive  after  pleafing  fen- 
fations  or  happinefsj  for  the  defire  of  happinefs, 


is 


is  effential  to  human  nature,  and  can  only  be  de- 
flroyed  with  the  deftruftion  of  human,  nature.  But 
man  difcovers  another  defire  as  eflcntial  to  his  nature 
as  thai  of  happinefs.     He  wants  not  only  to  be 
happy,  but  to  be  alfo  a  morally  good  man,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  keep  up  the  natural  freedom  and  indepen 
dence  of  his  will.     Every  man  has,  therefore,  two 
great  ends,  in  which  all  his  exertions  and  defires 
ultimately  centre,  and  thefe  are  happinefs  and  inde 
pendence,  or  virtue.     Both  ends  taken  together,  . 
form  the  great  and  complete  objeft  of  all  human  de- 
fires  or  the  high  eft  good,  and  every  maninufl  necef- 
farily  defire  feoth  virtue  and  happinefs  as  long  as  he 
retains  the  nature  of  his  mind   and  body.     The      . 
higheft  good,  therefore,  confifls  not  in  mere  vir 
tue,  as  the  Stoics  believed,  nor  in  mere  happinefs, 
as  the  Epicureans  affirmed,  but  in  the  union. of 
both.     The  higheft  good  muft  be  fuppofed  by 
every  man  who  will  not  fall  into  contradiftion 
with  himfclf,   as  pra&ically  poflible,  that  is,  as 
fomething  which  it  is  poflible  to  rcalife.     For  if  it 
be  not  pradlically  poflible,  our  defires  of  virtue  and 
happinefs  are  dirc&ed  towards  fomething  which 
is  irnpoilible,  or.  what  is  the  fame,  they  are  altoge 
ther 


ther  abfurd-  And  this,  I  hope,  none  will  fup- 
pofe.  If/ therefore,  it  be  granted,  that  the  higheft 
good  is  practically  pofiible,  thofe  conditions,  under 
which' alone  it  can  be  fo,  tnuftlikewife  be  granted. 
Now,  it  is  clear,  that  when  happinefs  is  made  the 
road  to  virtue,  all  virtue  is  deftroyed,  and  diforder 
and  confufion  is  the  immediate  confequence,  which 
can  neither  be  called  happinefs  nor  the  higheft 
good  3  whereas  if  virtue  be  made  the  road  to  happi-, 
.nefs,  happinefs  will  not  be  deftroyed,  but  only  con 
fined  to  general  laws  which  preferve  it  againft  ex*, 
travagance,  and  give  it  confiftcncy.  Hence  it  fol 
lows,  that  the  higheft  good  is  practically  poffible, 
only  upon  the  condition  that  VIRTUE  BE  THE, 
CAUSE  OF  HAPPINESS,  and  that  man,  be 
fore  he  ftrives  after  any  particular  fet  of  pleafmg 
fcnfations,  fhould  always  refleft,  firft,  whether  the 
moral  law  would  permit  him  the  enjoyment  of 

them  or  not. 

I  might  conclude  here  the  moral  part  of  my 
Treatife  ;  for  I  believe  I  have  already  done  what  I 
have  promifed.  I  intended  to  give  the  reader  a 
previous  notion  of  Kant's  Morals.  This,  I  hope, 
I  have,  by  explaining  the  common  nature  of  his 

Moral 
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Moral  Principles,  or  his   firft  Principles  of  Mo 
rals.     Thofe 'arguments  which  lead  to  it  I- have'. 
enumerated,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  this  Treatife  per 
mitted  me.     I  have  only  to  mention,  therefore,* 
that  the  work  wherein  all  this  is  treated  more  at 
large,  is  the  Criticifm  of  Practical  Reafon,  which 
confifts    of  about    292    pages,   and  which    firft 
proves   that  rcafon  is  practical,  and  that  the  will 
of  man  is  free;  fccondly,  that  the  complete  num-  . 
ber  of  moral  laws  may  be,  difcovered,.  and  how ; 
thirdly,  that  it  is  the  moral  law  alone  which  leads 
to  a  rational  belief  in  a  God,  and  the  immortality  s ' 
of  the  foul ;  and,  fourthly,  that  it  is  only  a  ju'ft.  en 
quiry   into   the  bounds   of   human    knowledge, 
.which  can  fecure  thefe  important  notions,  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  morals  again  ft  the  cornfortlefs  at 
tacks  of  Fatalifm,  Scepticifm,  and   Ernpiricifm, 
And  this  important  enquiry,  Kant,  as  mentioned 
already,  has  very  fuccefsfully  attempted  in  his  Cri~ 
ticifm  of  Pure  Reafon..  I  now  proceed  to  (late  that 
influence,  which  his  Principles  may  have  on  our 
belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  ex- 
jftcncc  of  the  Deity,  which  are  the  bafis  of  all  re* 
Hgion, 

1NFLU. 
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'         INFLUENCE 

OF 

KANT's   PRINCIPLES 


ON 


RELIGIO  N. 


Is  the  foul  immortal  >  If  not,  religion  has  no 
end.  Profeffor  Kant  proves  the  immortality  of 
the  foul, in  the  following  manner: 

A  will  determinable  by  the  moral  law  can  have 
no  other  objeft  than  the  higheft  good,  and  all  its 
exertions  mufl  ultimately  centre  in  happinefs  and 
virtxie.  As  the  higheft  good  is  not  practically 
poflible  without  virtue  being  made  the  caufe  of 
happinefs,  (fee  page  217,)  it  follows  that  only  com 
plete  virtue  can  produce  complete  happinefs,  and 
thus  render  the  higheft  good  pradically  poilible. 
Complete  virtue,  therefore,  though  not  real,  mud 
yet  be  poflible ;  for  if  it  be  not  poffible,  the 

E  e  a  higheft 
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higheft  good  cannot,  be  pofliblc,  which  is  abfurd.  ' 
The  will  of  man  is  not  completely  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  virtue,  for  it  is  not  holy,  nor  CAN 
it  be  completely  virtuous,  bccaufe  virtue  is  an  ideal 
which  may  be  approached,,  but  can  never  be 
reached  by  a  finite  being.  But  although  the  laws 
of  morals  cannot  be  completely  fulfilled  yet  they 
muftbe  acknowledged  as  necefTary  to  be  practifed. 
Now,  as  we  muft  follow  the  moral  law,  and  can  rea- 
life  it  only  by  approaches  that  are  progreflive  ad  in- 
finitUM)  it  is  nccefiaryfor  the  fake  of  our  own  prac 
tice  to  fuppofe.  fuch  a  progrefs  as  practically  poffi- 
ble.  For  if  this  progrefs  is  impoflible,  the  moral  law  - 
cannot  be  realifed ;  if  it  cannot  be  realifed,  it  is 
impoflible ;  and  to  pradife  the.  moral  law  would, 
therefore,  be  to  practife  fomething  which  is  impof- 
fible.  In  the  phyfical  world  we  difcover  the 
'ftricteft  fitnefs;  in  the  moral  world  this  fitnefs 
would  be  deftroyed,  if  we  conceive  that  there 
could  be  any  law  that  cannot  be  fulfilled,  even  by 
approaches  that  are  progreflive.  What  reafon  have 
we  to  fuppofe  the  latter  ?  It  might  be  afked,  What 
reafon  have  we  to  fuppofe  it  ?  We  fuppofe  it  to 
prefcrvc  the  ufc  of  our  reafon,  which  would  be  dU 

.  rcclly 
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rectly  deftroyed,  if  we  take  away  the  fitnefs  from 

the  moral  world. 

The  cafe,  therefore,  (lands*  thus :  Thofe  who 
deny  an  infinite  progrefs  towards  virtue,'  have  no 
reafon  to  do  fo,  for  they  cannot  defend  themfelves 

'by  experience,  nor  by  grounds  a  priori.  Thofe 
who  hold  the  affirmative  have  fufficient  reafons  for. 
doing  fo,  becaufe  it  is  only  by  affirming  this  that 
we  can  reafonably  refolve  to  praftife  the  moral 
law,  and  preferve  the  ufe  of  our  reafon  in  a  moral 
regard,  which  no  man  will  relinquim  upon  flight 
grounds. 

Now,  as  we  are  bound  by  reafon  to  fuppofe  our 
progrefs  in  virtue  will  be  infinite,  and  as  this  pro 
grefs  cannot  be  made,  unlefs  the  fame  perfon  con 
tinues  its  existence,  it  follows  that  the  higheft 
good  is  practically  poflible  only  on  the  condition 
of  man's  immortality.  - 

Immortality  being  infeparable  from  the  highelt 
good,  and  the  only  condition  under  which  it  is 
practically  poflible,'  it  is,  therefore,  a  poftulate  of 
practical  reafon,  or  a  pofition  which  mull  be 
granted  whenever  we  grant  that  the  higheft  good 

is  practically  poffible. 
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To  know  what  kind  "of  evidence  this,  is,  we 
mud  carefully  examine,  what  kind  of  evidences 

man  has,  and  wherein  their  nature  confifls. 

,  .  » 

We  examine  human  evidence,  when  we  con-, 
fider  what  it  fignifies  :  To  be  of  opinion,  to  be 
lieve,  to  be  certain,  and  to  be  demonftratiyely 
certain,  v..-."  ^,t. 

I.  The  expreffion.     To  be  of  opinion,  means,. 
to  take  fomething  for  true,  but  from  reafons  that 
are  neither  fubjedtively  nor  objectively  fufficient.  ". 
This  will  be  bed  illuftrated  thus :  Suppofe  a  mam 
in  India  acquaints  his  friend  in  London  that  l\e 
lies  dangeroufly  ill.    The  perfon  inXondon,  when 
receiving  this    intelligence,    may  think    that  his 
friend  abroad  has  died  before  the  intelligence  ar 
rived  ;  and  in  thinking  this  he  is  merely  of  opi 
nion,  that  is,  he  takes  fomething  for  true,  namely, 
the  death  of  his  friend,  with  the  confcioufnefs  that 
he  has  neither  fufficient  fubje&ive  nor  fufficient 
objective  reafons  for  the  concltifion  ;   not  fufficient 
fubjedive  reafons,  becaufe  the  mere  thinking  a 
perfon  dead,  though  it  be  not  unrcafonable  in  the 
prcfenc  cafe,  is  yet  no  argument  that  the.  perfon' 
is  really  dead  ;  and  not  fufficient  objedive'reafons, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  the  perfoh  fuppbfed  to  be  dead,  is  abroad 
and  not  under  his  infpedtion ;  he  cannot,  there 
fore/ examine  him  on  the  fpot  to  know  whether  he 
be  dead  or  alive. 

II.  To  believe,  is  to  take  fomething  for  true 
with  the  confcioufnefs  that  there  are  fufficient  fub- 
jeftive  reafons  for  doing  fo,  but  no  objective  ones. ' 
For  inftance,  we  believe  that  Auguftus  was  a  Ro 
man   Emperor.    To   this  we   have  no   objedive 
reafons,  for  the  objeft  of  this  belief,  the  Emperor 
is  no  more,  and  we 'cannot  draw  from  him  any 
reafons  concerning  his  former  exiftence.     But  we 
have  fufficient :  fubjedtive  reafon  to  take  it  for  truth, 
that  he  really 'did  exift ;  for  all  hiftorians-  teftify 
this,  and  the  matter  itfelf  is  neither  unreafonabte 
nor  inconceivable. 

IIL  To  be  certain,  is  to  take  fomething  for  true 
with  the  confcioufnefs  that  both  .the  fubjeftive 
arid  objedive  reafons  are  fufficient.  For  inftance, 
we  are  certain  that  fuch  a  country  as  England 
cxids ;  for  \ve  are  in  it,  and  have  it  before  our 
eyes,  and  there  is  nothing  in  our  fubjcd  or  our 
thoughts  which  does  not  corroborate  this  truth.  ' 


.  To 
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IV.  To  have  demonftrative  certainty,  is  to  have, 
fuch  a  certainly  as  makes  us  confcions  of  the  im- 
^poflibility  of  the  contrary.     For  inflance,  we  are 
certain  that  every  point  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  centre  -,  for  we 
have  Sufficient  objective  and  fubjcftive  reafons  to 
this  truth.     But  we  have  in  this  inflance  not  only 
certainty,  but  alfo  demonftrative  certainty ;  becaufe 
we  are  confcious  of  the  impofiibility  of.  the  con 
trary  -,  for  if  every  point  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle   were  not  at  an   equal   diftance   from  the 
centre,  there  would  be  no  circle. 

Is  the  proof  brought  forward  by  Kant  in  favour, 
of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  fuch  as  to  afford  de 
monftrative  certainty  ?  No ;  for  it  contains  no  ob 
jective  reafons,  immortality  being  no  object  of 
which  we  can  have  knowledge,  for  to  have  know 
ledge  of  an  object,  the  object  muft  be  reprefchted 
by  an  intuition,  that  is,  it  muft  be  in  time  and 
fpace,and  affect  our  fenfcs;  but  this  cannot  be  the 
cafe  with  immortality.  As  the  proof  contains,  no 
objective  reafons,  and  theforc  no  certainty,  it  con 
tains  muchlefs  demonftrative  certainty.  But  ought 
we  not  then  to  believe  it  ?  By  all  means  5  for  we 
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Jhave  fufficient  (ubjedive  reafons,  although  we  have 
no  objedive  ones.  We  muft  believe  it,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  make  any  practical  ufe'of  reafon,  whicl\    • 
is  by  far  more  ncceflary  and  important  than  the 
theoretical. 

The  Kantcan  argument  in  favour  of  immorta 
lity,  therefore,  (lands  thus : 

1.  Immortality  cannot  be  demo  lift  rated,  becaufe 
it  is  no  intuitive  object. 

2.  The  contrary  of  immortality  cannot  be  de- 
monft'rated,  becaufe  it  would  be  demonftrat- 
ing  fomething  of  which  man  can  have  no  in 
tuition,  that  is,  no  knowledge  *. 

3.  In  favour  of  immortality  we   have  fuflicient 
fubjeclive  reafons,  but  not  a  fhadow  of  fub- 
jective  reafon  againft  it.   ' 

In  this  iituation  of  things  we  mud  believe  in  im 
mortality,  or  elfe  lay  afide  all  nfe  of  reafon  at  once. 
.But  although  we  muft  believe  it,  we  cannot  be 
certain  of  it,  and  this  uncertainty  is  highly  favour 
able  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  ;  for  were  man  quite 

*  In  the  Extract  of  Principles,  I  have  ftiewn,  that  by  our 
Reafon,  Intellect,  and  SenfUive  Faculty,  we  can  know  only  ob 
jects  in  time  and  fpucc,  among  which  immortality  cannot  be 
reckoned. 

Ff  certain 
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certain  that  he  is  immortal  IK  could  not  be  vir 
tuous,  becaufe  he  would  act  from  fear  or  hope, 
and  thus  degrade  the  purity  of  his  moral  motives, 
which  con  fids  in 'drift  difmtereftednefs.  I  muft 
repeat  a  remark  which  I  have  made  above,  that 
it  is  a  great  difference  to  write  a  fcientific  fyftctn 
of  morals,  and  to  improve  the  ufual  moral  notions 
by  fermons.  The  fird  requires  all  the  rigour  of 
cold  and  impartial  truth,  and  the  fecond  a  hu 
mane  condefcenfion  to  the  habitual  moral  notions 
of. our  fellow  creatures,  whofe  fituation  iii  life  does 
not  always  allow  them  to  fee  truth  as  quickly  as 
the  philofopher  fdoes.  The  great  rule,  <c  Aft 
driclly  conformable  to  thy  bed  knowledge,  and 
endeavour  to  improve  thy1  knowledge/'  mud,  in 
this  particular,  never  be  loflf  out  of  fight.  It  will 
preferve  amity  among  people  of  different  opinions, 
and  not  retard  the  progrefs  of  truth. 

I  (hall  now  adduce  Kant's  argument  in  favour 
of  the  cxidence  of  the  Deity. 

The  highed   good,   as  already  mentioned,  is' 
poflible  to  be  realifed,     It  -confids  of  virtue  and 
happincfs;  and  if  it  were  not  poflible  to  be  rea 
lifed,  it  would  be  abfurd  either  to  drive  after  vir 
tue 
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tne  or  happinefs ,   for,  in  fuch  a  cafe  we  (hould 
ftrive  after  fomething  which  is  impoflible. 

As  the  chief  part  of  the  higheft  good,  which  is 
virtue,  leads  us  into  a  belief  of  immortality,  fo  the 
fecond  pare  of  the  higheft  good,  which  is  happi 
nefs,  will  lead  us  into  a  belief  of  the  exiftence  of 
the  Deity. 

To  be  happy,  it  is  requifite  that  all 'proceed 
agreeably  to  our  will  and  wiflies  ;  for  we  are  un 
happy  in  proportion  as  things  take  a  turn  contrary 
to  our  \yill  and  wiflies.  Happinefs,  therefore,  is 
founded  upon  the  agreement  of  the  furrounding 
nature  with  our  will  and  defires,  with  the  end  for 
which  we  exift,  and  with  the  eflential  grounds 
that  determine  our  will.  Let  the  determining 
grounds  of  our  will  be  oppofed  by  nature,  and  the 
difcordance  mud  either  diminifh  or  deftroy  our 
happinefs.  As  the  moral  law,  which  determines  our 
will,  is  different  from  the  determining  grounds  of 
the  phenomena  in  nature  ;  one  being  a  law  of  free 
dom,  and  the  others  mechanical  caufes,  it  follows, 
"that  the  moral  law  cannot  contain  the  leaft  ground 
for  fuppofing  *  a  neceffary  connection  between 

F  f  2  virtue 

*  The  Moral  Law  lias  been  mentioned  before  to  be  the  caufc 
of  happinefs,  and  now  this  feeins  to  be  contradicted.  But  the 
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virtue  and  a  proportionate  happinefs  in  a  being 
belonging  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as  a  part, 
and  which  yet  is  directed  in  its  acYions  by  a  law  di 
rectly  oppofite  to  the  mechanical  courfe  of  nature. 
Man  thus  fituated,  in  order  to  enjoy  happinefs 
proportionate  to  his  virtue,  mud  either  be  the  au 
thor  of  nature,  or  have  the  courfe  of  nature  at  his 
command;  but  being  himfelf  a  part  of  nature, 
and,  confequendy  iniluenced  by  its  laws,  he  has 
no  power  to  regulate  its  courfe  fo  as  to  procure 
himfelf  a  proportionate  Jiappinefs. 

But  although  virtue  be  not  attended  with  a  pro 
portionate  happinefs  in  this  world>  yet  the  poiTibi- 
lity  of  realiling  the  highert  good,  necelTarily  de 
pends  upon  a  proportionate  happinefs  being  the 
confcquencc  of  virtue.  For  every  rational  and 
finite  being  neceilarily  defires.  happinefs,  that  is, 
an  agreement  of  the  furrou  nding  nature  with  the 
unalterable  laws  of  his  defiring  faculty.  If  it  be 
impoflible  for  nature  ever  to  agree  with  our  de- 


rcadcr  will  remember,  that  it  has  been  added,  \ve  mil  ft 
that  the  Moral  Law  js  the  caufe  of  happinefs,  becaufe  other- 
wife  the  hi^hcft  good  would  not  be  praclically  poffible,  and  not 
hccaufc  the  Moral  Law  contains  any  groun<l  to  fuppofe  that  it 
•  oally  is  fo  in  this  world. 

fires,. 
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fires,  happincfs  can  never  be  realifecl  ;  if  happinefs  . 
can  never  be  realifed,  the  fecond  part  of  the 
higheft  good,  which  is  happinefs,  would  be  irn- 
poflible.  To  (hive  'after  happinefs,  therefore, 
would  be  to  drive  after  fomething  which  is  irri- 
poflible,  that  is,  it  would  be  abfurd,  and  the 
higheft  good,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  could  only  confifl  in 
being  virtuous.  But  the  complete  higheft  good 
of  a  finite  and  rational  being,  can  never  confifi 
only  in  being  virtuous ;  every  being  of  this  de-  • 
fcription  has  wants,  defires,  feelings,  and  necef- 
farily  muft  defire  that  the  furrounding  world  fliould 
agree  with  his  wants,  defires,  and  feelings,  and  not 
oppofe  them.  But  the  prcfent  world  does  not 
difcover  any  exact  agreement  of  this  kind,  nor 
has  man  the  power  to  make  it  coincide  with  the 
neceffiiry  demands  of  his  will. '  . 

If,  therefore,  virtue  cannot  procure  a  propor 
tionate  happinefs,  it  is  abfurd  to  praflife  it.  For 
the  exiftence  of  a  man  pracYifmg  virtue  is  not  im 
proved  by  virtue ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  always 
expofed  by  it  to  the  fevered:  lacrifices,  and  that 
without  attaining  any  regular  end.  If  no  man,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  could  reafonably  propofe  to  follow  the 

laws 


laws  of  virtue,  and  if  a  proportionate  happinefs  be 
thus  impolTible  to  .be  produced  by  virtue,  it  fol 
lows,  that  the  higheft  good  is  a  mere  chimera. 
Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  higheft  good  neceflarily 
depends  upon  a  proportionate  happinefs  being  the 
confequence  of  virtue,  and  mud  either  (land  or 
fall  upon  this  foundation. 

However,  to  keep  up  the  ufe  of  our  reafon,  and 
to  preferve  our  natural  freedom,  we  mud"  necef- 
farily  drive  after  virtue,'  and  as  virtue,  reafon,  and 
natural  freedom  were  without  an  end,  if  they  did 
not  tend  to  improve  our  exiftence  and  to  make  us 
proportionately  happy,  it  unavoidably  follows, 
that  in  order  to  remain  reafon  able,  we  mud  necef- 
.  farily  fuppofe  a  proportionate  happinefs  to  be  con-' 
fequent  upon  virtue. 

But  he  that  allows  this  connection  between  the 
parts  of  the  highed  good,  mud  neceflarily  allow 
that  condition  under  which  this  connection  is,  pof- 
fible.  This  condition  of  poflibility  can  lie  no 
where  elfe  than  in  a  caufc  diftinct  from  nature, 
in  a  caufe  which  pToduced  nature,  and  has  the 
power  to  realife  the  agreement  of  nature  with  out- 
moral  conduct.  Hence  the  higheft  good  is  pot 
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fible  only  by  fuppofing  a  caufc  different  from  na 
ture,  a  firft  canfe  of  all  nature.  But  to  proper- 
tion  happinefs  to  virtue,  requires  a  will  and  under* 
(landing.  Hence  the  firft  caufe,  in  order  to  realife 
the  higheft  good,  muft  have  a  will  and  \mder- 
derftanding,  it  muft  le  a  Deity.  And  thus  it  fol 
lows,  that  the  higheft  good  is  not  poffible  to  be 
vcalifed,  unlefs  there  exifts  a  God. 

There  remains,  confequently,  the  following  al 
ternative  only.  Either  we  muft  allow,  that  the 
higheft  good  can  be  realifed,  and  then  we  muft 
neceflarily  grant  that  condition  under  which  alone  -. 
it  can  be  realifed,  that  is,  the  exiftence  of  a 
Deity.  Or  we  muft  deny  that  the  higheft  good 
can  be  realifed,  and  then  we  muft  give  up,  if  we 
can,  all  deftre  of  happinefs  and  virtue  as  chimeri 
cal,  and  confider  both  as  impoflible  to  he  realifed; 
which;  I  conceive,  no  man  will  do,  who  would 
not  have  his.name  ftruck  put  from  the  lift  of  rea- 
fonable  beings. 

What  fort  of  evidence  is  that,  therefore,  which 
Kant  offers  in  favour  of  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity? 
It  is  no  dcmonftratipn.;  it  is  not  certainty ,  but  it  is 
belief,  ,1  belief  founded  upon  the  moral  nature  of 

man, 
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man,  and  as  impoflible  to  be  ihaken  as  it  is  impof 
lible  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  moral  law. 

The  influence  which  Kant's  Philofophy  in  ge 
neral,  and  particularly  his  arguments  concerning 
the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  may 
have   on   religion,    is   that  it   fecures  thefe    two 
important  objecls  againfc  all  manner  of  demon-' 
^rations,  which  have  done  more  mifchicf  in  the 
moral    world    than    even    Fatalifm.      There    is 
no  demonftration  poffible,    either  for  or  againft 
the   exigence  of  any  of  thefe  important  objecls., 
For  we   have   no  intuition  of  them,   and  if  we 
have  no  intuition  we  can  demonftrate    nothing. 
Befides,  if  Kant's  Principles  are  well  \inderftood, 
we  fliall  not  fay,  that  we  are   as  certain  of  the 
exigence  of  the   Deity   and  immortality,  as  we 
are  of  our  own  exiflence.      We  have  no  fuch 
certainty  on  this  head;   for  of  both   objecls  we  ' 
have    no    knowledge,    but    only    notions;     but 
from  mere  notions  of  things  we  can  derive  no 
certainty  that  the  things  really  exift.     Moreover, 
by  thus  dcfiroying  improper'  arguments,   which 
never  fail  to  produce  Sccpticifm,  room  is  made  for 
a  rational   belief,  which,  although   it   be  not  the 
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higheft  degree  of  conviction,  yet  is  perfeftly  fuf- 
ficient.to  make  us  ftrive  after  virtue,  and  to  leave 
us  an  opportunity  of  becoming  virtuous  from  dif- 
interefted   motives.      For   even   to  believe  in   a 
Deity  fuppofes  a  regard  for  the  moral  law,  and 
it  is  only  he  that  will  not  relinquifh  that  law,  that 
can   fincerely  believe   in  a  God.      The.phyfical    , 
world  can  of  itfelf  give  no  information  of  a  God ; 
it  is  a  collection  of  caufes  and    effects,    where 
every  caufe  has  another  caufe  in  infaitum.     And 
though  we  are  led  by  it  to  a  firft  caufe,  yet  it  is 
the  moral  nature  of  man  alone,  which  teaches  us 
that  the  firft  caufe  is  a  moral  being,  that  is,  a 
God. 

As  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity  and  the  immor 
tality  of  the  foul  form  the  grand  fource  of  all  reli 
gion,  and  as  I  have  already  explained  Kant's  opi 
nions  upon  thefe  fubjefts,  I  hope,  I  have  done  as 
much  as  the  end  of  this  work  required  of  me,  and 
may  now  leave  my  reader  to  judge  himfelf,  whether 
Kant's  Philofophy  cleferves  to  be  fludied  and  exa 
mined  or  not. 

As  this  Treatife  concentrates  a  number  of  Theo 
retical  and  Practical  Principles,  which  arc  feat- 
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rered  over  the  extent  of 'five  volumes,  and  as  lc 
places  before  the  reader, /the  molt  important  re~ 
fults  of  the  Kantean  Philofophy,  together  with  the 
Principles  from  wliich  they  arife,  I  hope  ic  will 
not  be  'confidered  as  a  work  of  no  ufe,  however 
deficient  it  might  be  with  regard  to  {tile  .and 
execution. 
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